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MATERIALS NEEDED FOR THIS COURSE 


(-] SomETHING To Sina Asout, a 12-week discussion course on worship and 
hymnody 

[] The Holy Bible, any version 

[] The hymnal presently being used in your church 

_] A piano 

(] A chalkboard or flip chart 


FOR BACKGROUND 
OR FOR FURTHER READING 


(_] Hymnal Companion to the Lutheran Book of Worship by Marilyn Stulken 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1981). Essays on the use of hymns in wor- 
ship, historical essays on hymnody, and background information on texts, 
tunes, authors, and composers of all hymns in LBW, many of which are 
in other major American and English hymnals. 

L] A Survey of Christian Hymnody by William J. Reynolds and Milburn Price 
(Carol Stream, IL: Hope Publishing Company, 1987). A history and analysis 
of all types of hymns, with 155 hymns and tunes illustrating the range of 
hymns. 

_] Hymns and Their Uses by James Rawlings Sydnor (Carol Stream, IL: 
Agape, 1982). How to improve congregational singing. 


INTRODUCTION 


SOMETHING TO Sinc Asout is a 12-session adult discussion course about 
Christians singing their faith in corporate worship. It is intended to help those 
who worship to sing what they mean and to mean what they sing. 

The very last section of each lesson “Thinking about Hymns,” discusses 
some aspect of hymnody. These sections may be used before or after the 
principal discussion. In some cases the group may wish to spend the entire 
time discussing the topic presented in this section. 

The introduction to Lutheran Worship expresses succinctly what this 
course is about. 


Our Lord speaks and we listen. His Word bestows what it says. Faith that is 
born from what is heard acknowledges the gifts received with eager thank- 
fulness and praise. Music is drawn into this thankfulness and praise, enlarging 
and elevating the adoration of our gracious giver God. 


The rhythm of our worship is from him to us, and then from us back to him. 

He gives his gifts, and together we receive and extol them. We build one 

another up as we speak to one another in psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs. 

Our Lord gives us his body to eat and his blood to drink. Finally his blessing 

moves us out into our calling, where his gifts have their fruition. How best to 

do this we may learn from his Word and from the way his Word has prompted 

his worship through the centuries. We are heirs of an astonishingly rich tra- 

dition. Each generation receives from those who went before and, in making 

that tradition of the Divine Service its own, adds what best may serve in its 

own day—the living heritage and something new. (p. 6) 

We come to these meetings with Bible and hymnal, open to receive from 
God and from one another something to sing about with our whole being. 

Throughout this course the abbreviation LW refers to the hymnal Lutheran 
Worship, published by Concordia in 1982. LBW refers to Lutheran Book of 
Worship, published by Augsburg in 1978. TLH refers to The Lutheran Hymnal, 
published by Concordia in 1941. Most of the hymns can be found in other 
hymnals as well. 
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Bac 
THE GIFT OF SONG 


Opening hymn 
“Oh, that | Had a Thousand Voices” 


Oh, that I Had a Thousand Voices 


Oh. that I had athou-sand voic 


God with thou-sand tongues! My heart. which in the Lord re-joic - 


ee = See 
——————————— 


Would then pro-claim in grate-ful songs 


<2 

I might be. What great things God hath done _ for me. 
Text: Johann Mentzer, 1658-1734. O DASS ICH TAUSEND 
wr Vhe Lutheran Hymnal./94/ ZUNGEN HATTE 


Tune: Johann B. Konig. OS YK BS 


Harmonischer Lieder-Schatz. / 738 


Read 
1 Chron. 16:7—12, 23-34 


Let’s talk about gifts 


According to the hymn we just sang and the reading we have just heard, 
why should God’s people sing? 

How does James 1:17 limit the definition of gifts? 

No gift appears suddenly and accidentally from nowhere. Someone is 
responsible for thinking of a gift, and someone has to prepare it. An identifiable 
someone with a name is behind every gift. Trace anything beyond the raw 
materials from which it was made to its maker. Whom do you inevitably meet? 

An essential quality of a gift is that it is free. A gift that is not free, or has 
strings attached to it, is not a gift. And since it is free, it cannot be earned. It 
cannot be paid for; if it could, it would no longer be a gift. 

Some other features of a gift: a gift is meant to enrich and bring joy to 
the receiver. It shows thoughtfulness on the part of the giver. It often involves 
sacrifice. And it is given out of love or concern without expectation of 
repayment. 

Why does St. Paul call God’s gift “free” in Rom. 5:15-16? 

According to Rom. 6:23, what have we earned? What have we been 
given? What is the New Testament word (and quality of God) that is synon- 
ymous with the definition of a gift in Eph. 1:7-9? 


Let’s talk about music 


What an important part music plays in our life! Try to imagine a world 
without music. 

Notice how any occasion is enhanced when music is added. At a sports 
event, a political convention, a parade, a wedding, a party, a church service. 
Name some other occasions that wouldn’t be the same without music. Where 
or when would you not expect to hear music? 

Music, even instrumental music, is an extension of the human voice. List 
some emotions music can express. 

It is said that “music is the universal language.” In what sense might it 
be? 

Where did music originate? Why do you think this unique gift was given 
to human beings? Without looking up Gen. 4:21, can you name the inventor 
of the first musical instrument? What instrument was it? 

What part has music played in your life? Recall one special occasion you 
remember because of music. 

Music has even inspired political actions, especially when words are set 
to music. For example, after one of Giuseppe Verdi's operas, the audience 
poured out of the concert hall into the streets and helped set off the Italian 
revolution. When Nazi troops surrounded Christians in their churches in Nor- 
way, the worshipers defied them by singing “A Mighty Fortress.” In the 1960s, 
the civil rights movement in the U.S. was strongly moved by the singing of 
“We Shall Overcome.” Can you mention other instances in history when music 
inspired action? 

The appreciation and singing of noble music can also enrich people’s 
lives. The influence of music on the lives of the Harlem Boys’ Choir has made 
membership in that organization so desirable that 1,500 applicants compete 


for 200 places in the internationally famous singing group, 90 percent of whom 
escape the slum trap and go on to college. 

In the notes section at the back of this Study Guide, list five favorite 
songs—not sacred—in the space provided. 


Let’s talk about the gift of song 


Only human beings are blessed with the gift of singing. The heartbeat 
provides the rhythm of life. The baby coos and is soothed by its mother’s 
lullaby. By the age of two we were able to identify and prefer certain songs 
and nursery rhymes. Whereas a bird sings the same elementary refrain all its 
life, we humans develop musical abilities that create new melodies and com- 
plicated harmonies and rhythms. 

We may not be able to play a musical instrument, but we can enjoy music, 
and most of us can sing it. How is the song of human beings superior to that 
of nature, birds, whales, etc.? 

Music is meant to be part of our service to the Giver of the gift of song. 
How is music used in worship services? 

Sacred song can express feelings prose cannot. Again and again the 
Bible urges us to use this gift to glorify God. We praise God for the gift of 
music with the gift of music. 

The most common use of music in the worshiping community is its hym- 
nody. One can join in singing hymns whether one is musically trained or not. 
And the worshiper who cannot sing can follow the words of the poetry, which 
is a form of song. 


Let’s talk about hymns 


This course is about singing as a part of worship. In fact, singing is an 
act of worship. We usually call these worship songs hymns, though, strictly 
speaking, not all sacred songs are hymns. Look up Col. 3:16. What does that 
verse say about singing as worship? 

Now go back to the beginning of that section of Colossians 3, to verse 
10, and note how verse 16 is the culmination in song of the new life in Christ. 
Note especially the last words of verse 15. How does that reason affect ev- 
erything we do as people of God? How does that key phrase apply to the 
gifts we receive from God? 

This subject is beginning to look so vast and complex that we will need 
the remainder of the course to cover it adequately. For now, however, we 
begin by thanking God for the gift of song—for all music that enriches life. 
That is something to sing about! 

(Please note that each session will begin with a familiar hymn and end 
with one that is less familiar, both based in some way on the theme of the 
session.) 

Since the primary emphasis of this course is on the words of hymns, 
before singing the closing hymn, read the text aloud together. 

“When in Our Music God Is Glorified” is a contemporary hymn text by 
Fred Pratt Green, an outstanding British hymn writer born in 1903. The hymn 
is found in many major hymnals today. What other information about the hymn 
can you derive from the data below the music: the composer of the tune? the 
name of the tune? the meter of the hymn? 

Have some member of the group offer a one sentence prayer about the 


gift of song. 


Closing hymn 
“When in Our Music God Is Glorified” 


When in Our Music God Is Glorified 


| Whenin our mu-sic God is glo-ri - fied Andad-o - ra - tion 
2 Howolt. in mak-ing — mu-rsic. we have found A new di - men-sion 
3 Sohasthe Church.in lit- ur - gy and song. In faith and love, through 


4 Anddid not Je-sus sing a psalmthat night Whenut-most  c - vil 


leaves no room for pride. — It is as though the whole cre = a-tion cried: 

in the worldof sound As  worshipmovedus to a more pro-found 

cen-tu-rics of wrong. Borne. witness to the truth in cv- ry tongue: 

strove a-gainstthe light? Then let us sing. for whomhe won the fight: 


5 Let evry instrument be tuned for praise: 
Let all rejoice who have a voice to raise: 
And may God give us faith to sing always: 
Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia! 


© Text: F. Pratt Green, b. 1903 


FREDERICKTOW 
© Tune: Charles R. Anders, b. 1929 soe 


10 10 10 and alleluias 
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Thinking about hymns: 
Let’s get acquainted with our hymnal 


—_ 


1 

2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
r 
8 
9 
0 


Locate the following: 


. Name or title of hymnal 
. Name of publisher or church body 


Date of publication 

Table of contents: arrangement by subject? church year? otherwise? 
Orders of service. Which ones? 

Psalms? All 150? selected ones? 

Other liturgical elements 


. Data on hymns: authorship of text, tune name and source, meter 
. Total number of hymns 
. Indexes of first lines (usually at the end of the book); metrical index 


(number of syllables per line); index of tunes; and index of authors 
and composers. 


Now, without consulting the hymnal, turn again to “Notes” and list 


five of your favorite hymns in the space provided. 
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Session 2 


THE GIFT OF REVELATION 
Opening hymn 


“Immortal, Invisible, God Only Wise” 


1 Am - mor-tal, in <7 vis - i, - ble. God on - ly wise. In 
2Great Eai=ther, of glo - ry. pure Fa-ther of light. Your 


light in - ac - ces - si - ‘ble hid from our cycs, Most 
an - gels veil- ing their — sight. All 


bless- cd. most — glo- rious, An-cient of 
laud we would — ren - der: lead us to 


might- y, vic - to - rious, your great name we praise! 
light of your splen- dor. your loves maj-es -_ ty! 


Text: W. Chalmers Smith, 1824-1908, allt. ST. DENIO 


Tune: Welsh folk tune eae ee 
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Read 
John 1:1-14 


Let’s talk about God 


Everyone has some mental picture of God. Researchers report that at 
least 90 percent of Americans believe there is a God. However, an examination 
of those impressions would reveal a vast variety of images, as would a poll 
of the members of this discussion group. Even very young children reveal 
interesting ideas about God when asked to draw a picture of what God is like. 
Note the images of God given in the opening hymn. 

The first gift of God for which we have reason to sing is God’s revelation 
of himself. This revelation begins with the creation of all that exists, what we 
can experience for ourselves with our five senses. Name some attributes one 
can discover about God without going to the Bible. 

But the clearer revelation of God is found in the Sacred Scriptures. What 
information do we discover about God in the Bible? How are those Biblical 
images supported by hymnody or expanded on by hymnody? 

The third revelation of the true God is disclosed in the reading from John 
1:1-14. What is the central theme of the Bible according to John 5:39? Can 
you sketch the plot of the Bible in a few sentences? 

Why is the name the Word a fitting description of Christ? See John 1:18. 
What hymns use “Word” as a name for Jesus? 

How does God want to be known? Which quality distinguishes the true 
God from all imagined deities, according to Ex. 34:6—7a? What is probably 
the most frequently advocated response to that trait? See Psalm 136. How 
can this serve as the heart and refrain of all worship? What hymn phrases 
come to mind which express thanksgiving? 


Let’s talk about worship 


We all have a personal definition of worship. What is yours? (Don’t say 
it out loud yet.) Even non-churchgoers have a picture of what worship is or 
should be. What are some of those images? Now tell how you think the world 
around you pictures worship. 

In a narrow sense, worship can be defined as an act of reverence toward 
God, consisting usually of an attitude of reverence, in a particular setting, 
consisting of prayer, music, and preaching, and including the administration 
of sacraments. Can you think of any other dimension of worship in this narrow 
sense? 

The Bible, however, gives a wider definition of worship. It considers one’s 
entire life a “worship.” According to 1 Cor. 10:31, what mundane activity should 
be done to the glory of God? Examine also the discussion between Jesus 
and the scribe in Mark 12:28—34. 

Though scorned in some religious circles, “liturgy” is important in its literal 
sense as well as serving as the format for a worship service. The word /iturgy 
comes from the Greek, meaning “the people’s work.” It is what God’s people 
do in church and outside of the worship service. It is a logical response to the 
revelation of God, the “so what?” to our confession of faith. It is the service 
God’s people render with their lips and their lives from their baptism to their 
entrance into the kingdom of glory. Broadly speaking, all creation should be 
rendering praise to God in recognition of his holy name. 
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The idea of liturgy is embodied in the word we use for the gathering of 
God’s people for worship. We call it a “service,” that is, something we do. 
Note the German word for worship: Gottesdienst, “God's service.” 

Sometimes liturgy is confused with ceremonialism and is therefore de- 
spised. How can the liturgy, the worship service, even our hymn singing, be 
kept from becoming mechanical or superficial? How can ordinary meals be 
kept from becoming perfunctory exercises without conscious regard for the 
“miracle” that is involved in the gift of food? Do we discard one or the other 
because they are often not accorded the reverence they deserve? 

A key to worship is awe. Reverence toward the one who is being ap- 
proached. When that one is the creator of heaven and earth, we are moved 
to utter that holy name with due respect. We are entering the presence of the 
Most High. And our speaking of that name ought to reflect our sincere esteem 
and love. The Old Testament Hebrews could not bring themselves to utter 
the actual name of God, so as not to take that holy name in vain. In their 
preparation for worship, by their body language, their sacrifices, and their 
words, they displayed their reverence for the God above all gods. 

How does our worship today compare with that approach? In what ways 
does it differ? 

Worship, liturgy, and the singing of the hymns are the creature’s way of 
saying thank you to God. Though God expects worship, we should not worship 
because we have to, but because we want to, just as we are to love God and 
our neighbor. Worship, like love, is a response. 


And now, in closing .. . 


God continues to reveal himself to us as we sing hymns about him. Let’s 
look at the closing hymn, “God Has Spoken by His Prophets” by George 
Wallace Briggs (1875-1959), a British clergyman and writer of a number of 
books and prayers for children. What further information about this text and 
tune can you obtain from the data below the hymn? 

Choose a passage from this hymn that expresses your personal belief in 
God’s Word and challenges you to think about it. 

After singing the hymn, the leader or a member of the class may offer a 
one sentence prayer on the theme of this session. 


Closing hymn 
“God Has Spoken by His Prophets” 
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God Has Spoken by His Prophets 


God has spo-ken by hisprophets. Spo-ken his un - chang-ing Word: 
God has spo-ken by Christ Je- sus, Christ.the ev-er -  last-ing Son, 
God is speaking by his Spir-it. Speak-ing to the —heartsof all. 


Each from age to age pro-claim-ing God.the one.the —righ-teous Lord. 
Bright-nessof the  Fa-thersglo-ry  Withthe Fa-ther = ev -er one: 
In the age-less Word ex-pound-ing God’sown message for us all. 


In the world’s de-spair and tur-moil, One firm an-chor holds us fast: 
Spo- ken by the Word In-car-nate. God of God. be - fore time was: 
Through the riseand fall of na-tions One sure faith yet  stand-ing fast: 


God is king. his throne c - ter-nal; God the first.and God the last. 
Light of light. to carth de-scend-ing. He re-vealsour Godto us. 
God a-bides.his Word un-chang-ing: God the first.and God the last. 


© Tew: George W. Briggs. 1875-1959. alt REX GLORIAE 
Tune: Henry Smart, 1813-79 bya? D 
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Thinking about hymns: 
Let’s talk about sacred songs 

God’s people respond to God’s revelation with a variety of songs, 
13 types of which are identified by the following examples. You are asked 
to fill in another song title or first line of a song in each category. This 
can be done collectively by your discussion group. If time runs out, com- 
plete the list during a future session. 


1. Old Testament psalms and canticles (see hymnal index for can- 
ticles): e.g., “Create in me,” “All you works of the Lord.” 
Others st repli at NE 3 eet ie ae bes a ed i See 
2. New Testament hymns and canticles: e.g., Gloria in Excelsis, 
Magnificat. 
Others: 


3. Plainsong (single melody line without harmony or accompaniment, 
rhythmically free): e.g., “Of the Father’s Love Begotten.” 


Others! ee ee a ee ee ee eee ee ewe 
4. Metrical psalms (versified psalms): e.g., “The Lord’s My Shepherd.” 


OURS! sr ee ee eee 
5. Hymns (versified congregational responses to God’s revelation): see 
texts by Isaac Watts, Wesley, and others. 
CGS ne ee rr en ee eee 
6. Carols (light, imaginative, simple folkish songs): e.g., “Silent Night.” 


On ae eee ae ee a ee Ay Ses a ea 
7. Chorales (“expressions of profound scriptural teachings in a simple, 
straight-forward manner” [Reynolds/Price], yet strong and coura- 
geous; also set to music of distinctive structure): e.g., “A Mighty 
Fortress.” 
Others; tes eet ee tue eed he ta set eae de 
8. Folk songs (native, usually anonymous expressions of faith): e.g., 
“Amazing Grace.” 
Others: 
9. Spirituals (negro slave songs, etc.): “Were You There?” 


Others: 


10. Gospel songs (subjective expressions of Christian experience and 
salvation with simple, popular melodies, usually with a refrain): e.g., 
“Blessed Assurance.” 


Others: 
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11. “Pop” folk and Gospel songs (typical youth music of the ’60s): e.g., 
“They'll Know We Are Christians by Our Love.” 


I tara ca ennreiecetonaeenenninn ninemsn VEE OR EO NEO 
12. Praise choruses (repeated phrases): e.g., “Oh, How | Love Jesus.” 


Others: 


13. Scripture choruses (Scripture verses set to music, not versified): 
e.g., “Sing to the Lord a New Song.” 


Others: 


Distinguish between a worship service, an evangelistic service, and 
a revival/camp meeting. 

Which of the above types of sacred songs are most suitable for 
corporate worship? 
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Session 3 


THE GIFT OF CREATION 


Opening hymn 
“We Sing the Almighty Power of God” 


We Sing the Almighty Power of God 


Ir We sing thal - might- y powr of God, Who 
2 We sing the wis - dom that or - dained The 
3. We sing the good - ness of the —_ Lord, Who 
4 your won - ders are dis - played Each 


bade the moun-tains rise, Who spread the flow - ing 
sun) » to: rule: ithe day: The moonshines too at 
fills the carth with — food, Who formed his crea- tures 
time we turn our cycs To view the ground on 


scas a - broad And built the loft - y skies. 
his com - mand. And all the © stars o - bey. 
by a word And then pro-nouncedthem — good. 
which we tread Or gaze up at the skies! 


Text: Isaac Watts, 1674-1748, alt. ICH SINGE DIR 
Tune: Johann B. Konig, Harmonischer Liederschatz. /738 CM 
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Read 
Ps. 95:1—7a 


Let’s talk about creation 


From the moment we first open our eyes, after birth or upon waking, we 
are face-to-face with the marvels of creation. We enter a ready-made world, 
an environment for life. 

Science is preoccupied with the question HOW? We send satellites with 
telescopes to search the cosmic vastness for clues as to how the universe 
came into being. We look at everything with microscopes and measuring 
instruments to learn how creation functions. And we depend on the laws of 
nature and of physics and the building blocks of the elements to tell us what 
we can build or grow with them for our benefit, survival, and pleasure. 

The religious side of our nature asks WHY? Why should all these things 
exist at all? Why should there be human beings with their marvelous organs 
and brains? Why are all creatures capable of reproducing themselves? What 
is the purpose behind life and creation? How could all this possibly have come 
into being by itself? Or is there some cosmic force and mind behind everything 
that exists? 

Abram was challenged to count the stars and to believe the even more 
glorious promise of their creator. Job was challenged to ponder and probe 
the power and mind of God (chapters 38-41). What kind of reactions do you 
think God wants to inspire in his creatures when they observe his mighty 
works? 

Give some reasons why anyone might live more than a day—perhaps 
even a lifetime—without pausing to stand in awe of some creation. 

Eric Routley, this century’s foremost hymnologist, described his attitude 
toward all of life with the word awestruck. Expressing this awe in worship and 
hymns became his lifelong obsession. Note his following text: 


New songs of celebration render 
to him who has great wonders done; 
awed by his love his foes surrender 
and fall before the Mighty One. 
He has made known his great salvation 
which all his friends with joy confess; 
he has revealed to every nation 
his everlasting righteousness. 
Words: Erik Routley. Words copyright ©1974 
by Hope Publishing Co., Carol Stream, IL 60188. 
All rights reserved. Used by permission. 


Ps. 95:1—7a is one of many songs that glorify the creator. What does that 
psalm and others like it suggest how the creature should react to those 
wonders? 

Which wonders fascinate you and fill you with amazement? If no one 
mentioned time, space, or beauty, spend a few minutes discussing them. Why 
do you think God created everything? Why do you think you exist? Can you 
think of a hymn or two that express the amazement of the writer over the 
maker of heaven and earth? 
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Taking care of God’s gift of creation 


At the creation, how did God provide for the care of the earth and its 
resources according to Gen. 1:28 and 2:15? 

if human beings are responsible for the care of the earth, how are they 
to use this authority? How is it abused? 

How can science, research, and discovery exploit the earth and the uni- 
verse for the benefit of humanity? For its harm? 

Apply the parable of the talents (Matt. 25:14-30) to the stewardship of 
natural resources. 

How do nature and humanity suffer the consequences of despoiling 
creation? 

Some estimate that the destruction of the ozone layer by pollution will 
cause irreversible damage to the climate by the year 2030. What will it take 
to prevent this global catastrophe? How is this a moral question? Is a change 
of attitude thinkable without an acknowledgment of responsibility and confes- 
sion of mismanagement by entire nations? How do nations repent of national 
sins? How can governments and societies repent of acts of destruction they 
overlook, tolerate, or even advocate and support? 

Hymns can often prick our consciences: 


We utter our cry: that peace may prevail, 
that earth will survive, and faith must not fail. 
We pray with our life for the world in our care, 
for people diminished by doubt and despair. 
Words: Fred Kaan. Words copyright © 1984 
by Hope Publishing Co., Carol Stream, IL 60188. 
All rights reserved. Used by permission. 


What happened to God’s perfect creation? 


The perfect world God created no longer exists, though it is still marvelous 
and irreplaceable. Nature and humanity still reveal strong evidences of their 
Original perfection. What has happened to the perfect world God created? 
How does this question differ from that of the atheistic evolutionist who has 
a contrary view of the world’s origin and its trend? 

According to the Biblical record, what happened was sin. How would you 
define sin? Can sin exist without a law? See Rom. 4:15 and 1 John 3:4. 

Discuss (and list on chalkboard): 

The fact of sin. |dentify sin in yourself, in relationships, in society, in 
human institutions (like government, industry, education, church organiza- 
tions, and...) 

The effects of sin. |n what ways has sin corrupted humanity and the 
world? 

The results of sin. |n addition to separation from God, temporal and 
eternal death? 

How does God deal with sin? (More detailed discussion in the next 
chapter.) 

What can we do about our own sins and those of others? 


Singing about sin 


Obviously we are moved to sing hymns of wonder and praise for the gift 
of creation. But can we, should we, sing about sin? How can we do so? 
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Find a hymn or two that acknowledges human sinfulness: 


Find a hymn that confesses sin, expressing regret: 


Find a hymn that expresses faith in the promise of forgiveness: 


Let’s examine the closing hymn 


What is unusual about the construction of “God of the Sparrow’? 

The reason for writing this hymn was to get the worshiper to contemplate 
various acts of God or Biblical stories and events, and to leave the reaction 
and response to them up to the worshiper. For example, when you stand at 
the rim of the Grand Canyon, how are you moved to feel or act? Or when you 
hear of a disastrous earthquake in some faraway country, what are you moved 
to “say” by your words or actions? Or, what effect do the incarnation of the 
Son of God, or his crucifixion, or his resurrection have on you? 

We are always “saying” something by our behavior whether we intend 
to or not. Each one of us reacts in an individual way to the same event or 
news. We cannot prescribe for each other how each one should respond. 
Respond we will in some way, but let each one make some kind of response 
to our confrontations with God, his acts, his words and his plans. God expects 
a response from his creatures that indicates they are aware of what God is 
doing for them. Likewise, the world and humanity around us await a response 
from God’s children. 

Note how the refrain changes in the last stanza from “creatures” to “chil- 
dren.” God expects a response of some kind from all his creatures; but those 
who have become his children by faith and baptism are capable of a special 
response. 

Read the text through together, then listen to the easy melody once, then 
sing the hymn at a moderate tempo, giving yourself time to think of each 
phrase as it reminds you of “response-able” divine traits and acts, events and 
life experiences. 

After the closing hymn is sung, have the leader or a member of the class 
compose a one-sentence prayer on the subject of this chapter. 


Closing hymn 
“God of the Sparrow” 
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God of the Sparrow 


the spar - row God of the whale 
the carth - quake God of the storm 
the rain - bow God of the cross 
the hun -— gry God of the — sick 


—————— 


of the swirl - ing How does the crea- ture 


God — of the trum - pet blast How does the erea-ture 
God of the emp- ty grave How does the crea- ture 
God of the way - ward child How does the crea- ture 


Awe How does the crea- ture Praise 
cry Woe How does the crea- ture cry Save 
say Grace How does the crea- ture say Thanks 


Care How does the crea- ture say Life 
5 God of the neighbor 6 God of the ages 
God of the foe God near at hand 
God of the olive branch God of the loving heart 
How does the creature say Love How do your children say Joy 
How does the creature say Peace How do your children say Home 
Text: Jaroslav Vajda, b. 1919 CONCORDIA 
Tune. David Christian, b. 1947 9677 
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Thinking about hymns: 
Why do we sing hymns? 
List as many reasons as you can for the singing of hymns in a worship 


service. Have someone write them on a chalkboard or flip chart. 
Which reasons are specificaily mentioned in Col. 3:16—-17? 


Add to the list above any additional purposes suggested in the Co- 
lossians passage. 

According to this listing, to whom are hymns addressed? Can you 
think of an example of each kind? 


What do these types of hymns suggest as reasons for gathering for 
worship? 
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Session 4 


THE GIFT OF REDEMPTION 


Opening hymn 
“O God of God, O Light of Light” 


O God of God, O Light of Light 


1 O  Godof God,O Light oflight. O Prince of Peace and King of kings: 
2 For deepinproph-ets’ sa-cred page.And grandin po-cts’ wing-cd word. 
3 That life of truth, those deeds of love. That death so steeped in hate and scorn — 
4 Then raisetoChrista might-ysong,And shout his name. his  glo-rics tell! 


2 Se) oe Se Ge ee oe) SS (eS ees Ges es a Ss 
SS Se 8 eee ee) ee SS ES Ge Ee ee eee as BS 
7) eee EE ES SS SS ES See ee SES SS 
aa ay a ES See oS eee eee eS eS 


To you in heav-en’s — glo-ry bright The song of praise for - ev - crrings. 
Slow - ly intype.from age to age The nartions sawtheir com-ing Lord; 
These all are past, and now a-bove He reigns, our king first crowned with thorn. 

Sing. heav’n-ly host. your praise pro-long. And all on carth, your anthem swell! 


To him who shares the Fa-ther’s throne, The Lamb once slain but raised a-gain, 
Till through the deep Ju - de-an night Rang out the song, “Good-will to men!” 
Lift upyourheads,O might-y gates!So sang that host be - yond our ken. 
All hail. OQ Lamb for sin-ners slain! For - ev- er Ict the song as-cend! 


Be all the glo-ry he has won, All thanks and praise! A - men, a-men. 
Sung once by first-born sons of light, It | ech-oes now, “Good-will!” A-men. 
Lift up your heads, you king a-waits. We liftthemup. A - men,a-men. 
All hail, O Lamb en-throned to reign! All hail, all hail! A - men, a- men. 


Text: John Julian, 1839-1913, adapt. O GROSSER GOTT 
Tune: Schlag-Gesang- und Notenbuch. Stuttgart, 1744 LMD 
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Read 
Eph. 2:4-10 


Let’s talk about the Law(s) of God 


The Law of God is good and wise 
And sets his will before our eyes, 
Shows us the way of righteousness, 
And dooms to death when we transgress. 


The Law is good; but since the fall 
Its holiness condemns us all: 
It dooms us for our sin to die 
And has no pow’r to justify. 
(LW 329:1, 5) 


The Law is a precious gift of God. People like it or not depending on how 
they look at it. One will not like the Law if one transgresses it or considers it 
restrictive, joy-killing, and threatening. Although the Law is bad news to the 
transgressor (which all of us are to some degree), it was given for a different 
purpose. It is that good purpose that provides us with a theme for hymns. 

The Law, embodied in the Ten Commandments, was given for our welfare 
and protection. It is a yardstick by which we can measure our thoughts, words, 
and actions, and our relationship to God and our neighbor. 

By the Law we know what pleases God, our creator and Savior, what 
brings blessings to life and society and the world. At the same time, it serves 
to prevent certain distress, misery and calamity, broken relationships and 
conflicts, and eventually, death. 

The Law provides us with a road map for life, a model for a useful life, 
one that parents and teachers can instill in children from infancy. 

What would a hymn on the Ten Commandments sing about cheerfully? 
Can you find any such hymns in your hymnal? 


Those damnable sins of omission 


Worship requires purity (Ps. 24:3-5, Matt. 5:8). That is why the liturgy 
often calls for a confession of sins at the very beginning of the divine service. 

Rightly we confess that we have sinned in thought, word, and deed by 
“what we have done and what we have left undone.” That is, we must honestly 
confess to sins of commission and omission. 

What were the sins of omission in the story of the Good Samaritan, Luke 
10:30-37? in the Pharisee and the publican, Luke 18:11? in the rich ruler, 
Luke 18:18—-26? 

How does Jesus summarize the Ten Commandments in Luke 10:27—28? 
According to this summary, of which two sins of omission must everyone plead 

uilty? 
i eae the basis of which sins will everyone be finally judged according to 
Matt. 25:41—-46? 

Truly our sins of omission are serious failings. What are some universal 
sins of omission which everyone must confess? Which of them can be found 
in the family, in the church, in the community, in the world? How can a person 
who has never committed a crime or spent a day in court, still stand condemned 
before God? 
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How does the knowledge of this universal failure affect our ideas about 
Kyrie hymns and the confession of sins in the worship service? 


To you, omniscient Lord of all, 
With grief and shame | humbly call; 
| see my sins against you, Lord, 
The sins of thought, of deed and word. 
They press me sore; to you | flee: 
O God, be merciful to me! 
(LW 234:1) 


The Gospel comes to our rescue 


As good and necessary as the Law of God is, it does not have the power 
to save us or make us clean, any more than we can wash ourselves clean 
with a mirror, a yardstick, or a barbed-wire fence. The good news (Gospel) 
of salvation by grace through faith in Christ is the cleanser that God has given 
for removing the stain, guilt, and punishment of sin. 


O my Savior, help afford 
By your Spirit and your Word! 
When my wayward heart would stray, 
Keep me in the narrow way; 
Grace in time of need supply 
While | live and when | die. 
(LW 285:5) 


Contrast the Law and the Gospel according to purpose and function: 


The Law The Gospel 
@ shows us ours __ _ _; @ shows us our S _ __ __ __ — 5 
® punishes and kills transgressors; © offers forgiveness of sins; 
@ demands perfection; @ credits us with Christ's 
perfection; 
@ tells us what we must do. @ tells us what Christ has done. 


Law and Gospel must not be confused in our minds, in our theology, or 
in our hymns. The Law must not be made a gospel, nor must the Gospel be 
made a law. We are not saved by works but by grace through faith. 


Amazing grace! How sweet the sound 
That saved a wretch like me! 
! once was lost but now am found, 
Was blind but now | see! 
(LW 509:1) 


If sin is universal, a Savior must be capable of atoning for the sins of al/ 
humanity. How does Jesus Christ meet that requirement? 

Someone has said this: We bring our troubles to church and place them 
into God’s hands. How does this apply to our sins? 


Today your mercy calls us 
To wash away our sin. 

However great our trespass, 
Whatever we have been, 
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However long from mercy 
Our hearts have turned away, 
Your precious biood can wash us 
And make us clean today. 
(LW 347:1) 


What happens then in Confession and Absolution? Why is this an im- 
portant part of a worship service? Why is it placed at the beginning of the 
service? 

What are the results of Absolution? How can we be sure our sins are 
forgiven? 

Read together the closing hymn, a contemporary paraphrase of the cho- 
rale “Salvation unto Us Has Come.” Note how this hymn proclaims Law and 
Gospel. Then sing it together, followed by a single-sentence prayer underlining 
redemption as a gift. 


Closing hymn 
“The Rescue We Were Waiting For” 
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The Rescue We Were Waiting For 


The res-cue we were wait-ing for Has come most un - de- serv- ed- 
Chained by the laws and its de-mands Andcrip-pled by the curse of 
Thelaw, I found, was not the way Tolife and health.to joy and 
The gift I had no right toclaim. Alife to com-pen-sate my 
Se-cure with in hiswarmem-brace. Joinin the Sav-iors free-dom 


ABWN 


ly. While we were grop-ing on the floor Ofdeep de-spair. what 
sin, All off ‘rings smeared by guilt- y hands. The walls of hope-less- 
peace: I'd piled up debts I could not pay. From death there was no 
loss. By grace from God the Fa-ther came: My Sub- sti - tute up 


song: ShowChristto cv - ‘ry down-cast face. Shout Christto all the 


did we sce? The hand of Je-sus.God’s own Son, Came reach-ing 


ness closed in. = While in the mir-ror all I saw Was weak-ling. 
sure re-leasc. Andthen. whenin the deep-estthrocs Of gloom, I 
on my cross. My par - donthere wasread to me, Be-neath that 


dy-ingthrong! Singloy - ing Fa-ther. gracious Son. — Sing liv - ing 


down to us a- lone: No one but he could save us. 


reb- el. fa - tal flaw— Andfound n -one to save me. 
heard the ham- merblows Con-struc-ting my sal - va -_ tion. 
God-for- sak- en tree— And I am free for - ev - er! 
Spir- it. free -dom won. For nowand through all a -_ ges! 


Text: Jaroslav J. Vajda, b. 1919 ES IST DAS HEIL 


Tune: Etlich Christlich lider, Wittenburg, 1524 SX XR 887 
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Thinking about hymns: 
Singing our faith in worship 


“True theology is doxology,” noted Dr. Martin Franzmann, theologian 
and important 20th-century American hymn writer. Likewise, “true dox- 
ology is theology.” Or should be. 

As long as people of faith have been singing hymns and sacred 
songs, they have been singing their faith. And for most people, their hymns 
summarize their theology. 

In the liturgical churches (Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Lutheran, 
some Presbyterian, some Methodist, some Reformed), hymns express 
in poetic forms the teachings of the church and the beliefs of the wor- 
shiping community. Most true hymns are derived from the Scriptures and 
its teachings. Most Christian hymnals are concerned about presenting as 
complete a summary of faith as possible. 

The Three-Year Lectionary, a series of Old Testament, Epistle, and 
Gospel readings, covers practically all the chief teachings of the Bible. 
The Lutheran hymnals of the past decade (Lutheran Book of Worship, 
1978, and Lutheran Worship, 1982) try to provide a suitable hymn for 
every appointed Scripture reading in the Three-Year Lectionary. 

If we are singing our faith when we sing hymns derived from the 
Scriptures, it is important that the hymns say what we believe, and just 
as important, that we mean what they say when we sing them. 

Consider the problem posed by certain lines of certain hymns, e.g., 
in the very singable hymn, “Take my life, and let it be consecrated, Lord, 
to Thee.” How honestly can we sing the line “Take my silver and my gold, 
not a mite would | withhold”? 

Find lines of other hymns that we might hesitate to sing as a true 
statement of our faith. 


What shall we sing about? 


Look at the contents page of your hymnal. Notice the variety of 
themes covered. 


Themes suggested by the church year 

Advent; Christmas; Epiphany; Lent; Holy Week; Easter; Pentecost; 
Trinity. 
Themes from the Creed 


Creation; Preservation; Judgment; The Church; Forgiveness; Eternal 
Life. 


Other Scriptural themes 
Baptism; Lord’s Supper; Christian Life; Mission and Ministry; Wor- 
ship; Prayer; Family; Government; Social Concerns. 
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Session 5 


THE GIFT OF LIFE 


Opening hymn 
“Renew Me, O Eternal Light” 


Renew Me, O Eternal Light 


li Ress news ame; O Cu aater : nal Light, 
2 Re - move the powr of sin from me 
Sy Gre ee atcm eit me a new heart. Lord, 
4 Grant that I on = ly you may love 


And _ let my heart and soul be bright, 
And cleanse all my ime) pu Fei - ty 
That glad - ly I Onaabcy) syoun Word. 


And seek those things which are a - bove 


lu - mined the light 
That I may have the strength and will 
what you will be my ee SeSine, 
I be - hold you face face, 


a 
= 


That is - sucs from your ho = ly face. 
Temp - ta - tions of the flesh to stl. 
And with new life my soul in - spire. 
OPP Eighty emeenaten = nal, through your grace. 
a aaa cies Y 
Text: Johann F. Ruopp, 1672-1708; tr. August Crull, 1845-1923, alt. HERR JESU CHRIST, MEINS 
Tune: As hymnodus sacer. Leipzig, 1625 LM 
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Read 
Ps. 139:1-16 


‘Fearfully and wonderfully made’ 


We are indeed “fearfully and wonderfully made.” List some of the wonders 
of the human body, beginning, perhaps, with the following: conception, em- 
bryo, birth, DNA, the brain, the immune system, and... 

What connection does God have with our physical existence? 

Just out of curiosity, estimate the number of months, weeks (Sundays), 
days, hours, minutes, and seconds you have lived to your last birthday. (To 
help you with your figuring, one year consists of 8,760 hours, 525,600 minutes, 
31,536,000 seconds. And give or take a few hundred, 34,843,200 heartbeats 
per year.) Count the number of Sundays and religious holidays, and the ap- 
proximate number of meals. Then estimate, but do not tell out loud, how many 
times you expressed your thanks to the Giver of these necessities for survival. 


Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of creation! 

O my soul, praise him, for he is your health and salvation! 
Let all who hear 

Now to his temple draw near, 

Joining in glad adoration! 


Praise to the Lord! Oh, let all that is in me adore him! 
All that has life and breath, come now with praises before him! 
Let the amen 
Sound from his people again. 
Gladly forever adore him! 
(LW 444:1, 4) 


Discuss threats and dangers to physical life, such as war, famine, pol- 
lution, natural calamities, stress, substance abuse, abortion, etc. Over which 
of these do we have control? To what extent? 

Tragically, our physical life comes to an end. What happens to the body 
when we die? If death is inevitable and no one is exempt, how can one prepare 
for it? How can one face it? 

What is the Christian view of death as you have learned it? 


Jesus, your blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress; 
Mid flaming worlds, in these arrayed, 
With joy shall | lift up my head. 


Bold shall | stand in that great day, 
Cleansed and redeemed, no debt to pay; 
For by your cross absolved | am 

From sin and guilt, from fear and shame. 


Then shall | praise you and adore 
Your blessed name forevermore, 
Who once, for me and all you made, 
An everlasting ransom paid. 
(LW 362:1, 2, 5) 
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Physical death, however, is not the end of a person, not if the Bible is as 
truthful about spiritual life as it is about the physical. 


Let’s talk about spiritual life 


While every single human being is endowed with body and soul, no one 
is born spiritually alive. Spiritual life, like physical life, is not our doing, but is 
engendered by “someone else.” 

Our spiritual life is called a second birth. Read John 3:1-8. What does 
Baptism have to do with our spiritual life? Examine the following text: 


This is the Spirit's entry now: 
The water and the Word, 

The cross of Jesus on your brow, 
The seal both felt and heard. 


This miracle of life reborn 

Comes from the Lord of breath; 
The perfect man from life was torn; 
Our life comes through his death. 


Let water be the sacred sign 
That we must die each day 
To rise again by his design 
As foll'wers of his way. 


Renewing Spirit, hear our praise 
For your baptismal pow'r 
That washes us through all our days. 
Lord, cleanse again this hour. 
(LBW 195:1-4) 
Text copyright © Thomas E. Hebranson. 
Used by permission. 

Ever since Christ instituted Baptism (Matt. 28:19-20), those who call 
themselves by his name have obeyed the command to be baptized. Baptism 
is a means by which God imparts his saving grace to human beings in need 
of a second birth. 

What is Baptism? Martin Luther defines it as “the application of water in 
response to Christ's command and trusting in the promise,” as stated in John 
3:3-7, Acts 22:16, Mark 16:16, 1 Peter 3:21, Titus 3:5, etc. List the benefits 
of Baptism according to these passages. 

Another definition of Christian baptism is “union with Christ.” How is that 
union described in the following passages: 1 Cor. 12:12—13 and in Rom. 3:3— 
4, 27-29? 


Baptized into your name most holy, 
O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
I claim a place, though weak and lowly, 
Among your seed, your chosen host. 
Buried with Christ and dead to sin, 
| have your Spirit now within. 

(LW 224:1) 


The regeneration that takes place in Baptism is another example of God’s 
grace. Just as we had nothing to do with our natural birth, we had nothing to 
do with our second birth into God’s family. Hence, we can take no credit for 
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our regeneration. We can only recognize it as another gift of God, another 
example of God's love for us, another evidence of how everything has been 
done for our salvation by God through Jesus Christ. 

Baptism is more than a symbolic act. It has power. As it conveys God’s 
promise of adoption, life, and salvation, so our obedience to the command 
proves that faith has been created in our hearts by that word. 

But there is also symbolism in the act of Baptism: the application of water 
symbolized the washing away of our sins by the blood of God’s Lamb. The 
sign of the cross and the invocation of the Trinity is remembered whenever 
the Invocation is pronounced and the sign of the cross made. Where do these 
baptismal elements appear in the worship service? How does making the sign 
of the cross have special significance in the morning and evening and at 
worship? 

Why is Baptism something to sing about? 


All who believe and are baptized 
Shall see the Lord’s salvation; 
Baptized into the death of Christ, 
They are a new creation; 
Through Christ’s redemption they will stand 
Among the glorious heav’nly band 
Of ev'ry tribe and nation. 
(LW 225:1) 


Signs of new life in Christ 


On a chalkboard or flip chart, list in one column the signs of spiritual death 
(Gal. 5:19-21) and in another column evidences of spiritual life (Gal. 5:22- 
25). 

If a nationwide poll were taken, which would be the more prevalent and 
widespread in any level of society, the vices or the virtues? In the workplace? 
in the schoolroom? in the home? in politics or government? business? en- 
tertainment? church? 

Who should be counted on to practice the virtues? 

Which vices might you find even within the organized church? How should 
they be dealt with? 

Where does the new life originate? How does it begin and grow, according 
to 1 Peter 2:1-3? 

Notice that hymns about “new life in Christ” are found in the Pentecost 
section? Why? 

Read Rom. 7:14—23 in a modern translation. This is an X-ray of the 
Christian’s heart. Though we have been given a new life, we still carry about 
in our earthly life the old nature with which we were born. We are engaged 
in a lifelong struggle between our old and new natures. 

Why must even Christians pray “forgive us our trespasses . . . lead us 
not into temptation . . . deliver us from evil”? 

What does Rom. 7:24-25 tell us about the idea of perfectionism in this 
life? How will we be delivered from this struggle? 


Fight the good fight with all your might; 
Christ is your strength, and Christ your right. 
Lay hold on life, and it shall be 

Your joy and crown eternally. 
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Faint not nor fear, his arms are near; 
He changes not who holds you dear; 
Only believe, and you will see 
That Christ is all eternally. 
(LW 299:1, 4) 


Much as we dislike certain attitudes or behaviors of our parents, we find 
ourselves imitating them and repeating them. Without mentioning it aloud, can 
you think of a family or parental character trait or behavior you do not want 
to imitate or pass on to your children? What positive trait would you like to 
bring to your marriage and pass on to your children? What change would you 
like to see in your life in the way of ideals, goals, values? 

Since we are all the result of so many influences, from our ancestors, our 
culture, our reading and TV viewing, our education and experiences, how can 
the Holy Spirit, the creator of new life within us, make us good influences on 
our peers and descendants? 

What would you like to be remembered for when you die? What would 
be an honest epitaph on your tombstone? 


On my heart imprint your image, 
Blessed Jesus, king of grace, 
That life’s riches, cares, and pleasures 
Never may your work erase; 
Let the clear inscription be: 
Jesus, crucified for me, 
Is my life, my hope’s foundation, 
And my glory and salvation! 
(LW 100) 


Why is the new life something to sing about to others? 


Love’s redeeming work is done, 
Fought the fight, the battle won; 
Lo! Our sun’s eclipse is o'er. 
Lo! He sets in blood no more. 


Lives again our glorious king 
Where, O death, is now thy sting? 
Once he died for our souls to save; 
Where thy victory, O grave? 


King of glory, soul of bliss, 
Everlasting life is this: 
Thee to know, thy pow’r to prove, 
Thus to sing, and thus to love! 
(LW 142:2,4,6) 
What about eternal life? 

Eternal life, the life that begins now and goes on forever in eternity, begins 
with one’s second birth. It is the ultimate goal of God’s plan and of our lives. 
Since we hardly have time to discuss it in depth, we shall give the subject 
more adequate attention in session 9. 


Until then, keep thinking of it, living for it, preparing for it, and praising for 
still another gift of grace. 
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Read and sing the closing hymn, a contemporary treatment of John 15:1— 
8. Notice our unity with Christ is described. Afterwards tie together the dis- 
cussion with a one-sentence prayer. 
Closing hymn 

“Amid the Word’s Bleak Wilderness” 


Amid the World’s Bleak Wilderness 


1 A-midthe world’s bleak wil- derness A. vine-yard grows with 
2) iisteveyse = lect = ed this terrain; His vine with love he 
3. Weare his branch - es, cho-sen, dear, And though we feel the 
4 Fromhim we draw the juice of life, For him sup-ply his 


prom - ise green, The planting of the Lord him - self. 
plant - ed here To bearthechoic-est fruit for him. 
dress = ers knife. We arethe ob-jects of his care. 


With fruit from which truc joys de - rive. 


a keep what was meant to be: 


ES 
a 


te Ca alt 


Your branch.with your rich life me. 
= _ 8 if 
© Text: Jaroslav J. Vajda, b. 1919 GRAN TON 
© Tune: Richard W. Hillert, b. 1923 irregular 
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Thinking about hymns: 
The place of hymns in worship 


What place do hymns occupy in your congregation’s worship ser- 
vices? How many hymns do you sing in an average service? 

How are hymns selected for worship in your church? by whom? 

How would hymns be selected differently for a congregational hymn 
sing than for a worship service that follows a liturgical order of service? 

In some liturgical churches, where a traditional lectionary (a set of 
designated Old Testament, Epistle, and Gospel readings for the church 
year) is followed, a hymn of the day reviews, echoes, or applies the theme 
of the day. The other hymns occupy a fitting place in the liturgical structure. 


Imagine your group has been asked to serve as a worship committee 
to choose appropriate “hymns of the day” for the following texts; which 
hymns might you select? 


Luke 1:26—38 
Matt. 21:1-9 
Mark 16:1-8 


John 10:14, 27-29 
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Session 


THE GIFT OF FAITH 


Opening hymn 


“| Am Trusting You, Lord Jesus” 


I Am Trusting You, Lord Jesus 


I am trust - ing you. Lord Jet Sus. 
I am trust - ing you for par —- don: 
I am trust - ing you for cleans -— ing 

I trust - ing you to guide me: 


Trust-ing on - ly you: Trust-ing you for 
At your fect I bow, For your grace and 
In the crim - son flood: Trust-ing you to 


You a- lonc. shall Ev - ‘ry day and 


full sal Va - tion, Free and 
ten - der mer - cy Trust = ing now. 
make me ho - ly By your blood. 
hour sup - ply - ing All my need. 


5 Iam trusting you for power: 6 I am trusting you, Lord Jesus; 
You can never fail. Never let me fall. 
Words which you yourself shall give me I am trusting you forever 
Must prevail. And for all. 
Text: Frances R. Havergal, 1836-79, alt. STEPHANOS 
Tune: Henry W. Baker, 1821-77 &5 8&3 
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Read (silently) 
Heb. 11:1-16 


The faith that saves 


O Jesus, joy of loving hearts, 

The fount of life, the light of all: 

From ev'ry bliss that earth imparts 

We turn, unfilled, to hear your call. 
(LBW 356:1) 


We perform many acts of faith: (a) coming to worship, (b) singing hymns, 
and (c) joining in prayer. We would not do any of these things sincerely if we 
did not believe we should do them, if we did not believe in God and his Word. 

Faith is indispensable to religion, to worship, to the way we live, to dying 
in the hope of resurrection to everlasting life with God. 

Recall the opening reading from Hebrews 11. What did faith enable those 
flesh-and-blood people to do? 

What do the following statements say about the importance of faith? 


John 3:16 
John 5:24 


John 8:24 
Faith saves. Faith in whom? Saves from what? 


Christ Jesus is the ground of faith, 

Who was made flesh and suffered death; 
All who confide in Christ alone 

Are built on this chief cornerstone. 


Be of good cheer, for God’s own Son 
Forgives all sins which you have done; 
You're justified by Jesus’ blood; 
Baptized, you have the highest good. 
(LW 352:2, 4) 


How do we receive the gift of faith? What clues are there in Matt. 16:13— 
17; Rom. 10:17; Eph. 2:5, 8; Luke 11:9-13? 


How firm a foundation, O saints of the Lord, 

Is laid for your faith in his excellent Word! 
What more can he say than to you he has said 
Who unto the Savior for refuge have fled? 


Fear not, | am with you, oh, be not dismayed, 
For | am your God and will still give you aid; 
I'll strengthen you, help you, and cause you to stand, 
Upheld by my righteous, omnipotent hand. 
(LW 411:1, 2) 


How did you come to faith in Christ? Through whom did the Spirit work? 
Your parents, your spouse, a friend, a church, someone else? By reading the 
Bible, hearing a sermon, listening to radio, watching TV? 
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What area of your faith needs strengthening? Is there someone who is 


a model or hero of faith (a “little Christ”) to you that you know personally or 
have read about? 


Christ be my leader by night as by day; 

Safe through the darkness, for he is the way. 
Gladly | follow, my future his care; 

Darkness is daylight when Jesus is there. 


Christ be my teacher in age as in youth, 
Drifting or doubting, for he is the truth. 

Grant me to trust him; though shifting as sand, 
Doubt cannot daunt me; in Jesus | stand. 


Christ be my savior in calm as in strife; 
Death cannot hold me, for he is the life. 
Nor darkness nor doubting nor sin and its stain 
Can touch my salvation: with Jesus | reign. 
(LW 365:1-3) 
Words: Timothy Dudley-Smith. 
Words copyright © Hope Publishing Co., Carol Stream, IL 60188. 
All rights reserved. 
Used by permission. 


Head faith or heart faith? 


A person can say or sing words of faith without meaning or believing 
them. The Bible says that “faith without works is dead,” thereby condemning 
a faith of only the head. See Rom. 10:10. Are we ever guilty of “head” faith? 


My faith looks trustingly 
To Christ of Calvary, 

My Savior true! 

Lord, hear me while | pray, 
Take all my guilt away, 
Strengthen in ev'ry way 
My love for you! 


May your rich grace impart 
Strength to my fainting heart, 
My zeal inspire; 

As you have died for me, 

My love, adoringly, 

Pure, warm, and changeless be, 
A living fire! 


(LW 378:1—2) 
Sometimes “faith” is used as a synonym for “trust.” In secular matters 
we say, “I have faith in nuclear weapons to protect us,” “I have faith in a 


certain professional person, a product, a medicine, or a diet.” What does faith 
mean in these statements? How is our trust in God, in his Word and promises, 
an evidence of saving faith? 

A great many hymns are expressions of faith and trust. Can you name 
at least two that come to mind besides the ones in this chapter? Do you know 
any of them by memory? Many a Christian recalls such hymns in trying cir- 
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cumstances. Read about Paul and Silas in Acts 16:25. Recall any experience 
of your own where the words of a hymn strengthened you. 
The gift of faith is something to sing about! 


Now | have found the firm foundation 
Which holds my anchor ever sure, 
Laid long before the world’s creation 
In Christ my Savior’s wounds secure, 
Foundation which unmoved will stay 
When all this world will pass away. 


| never will forget this crying; 

In faith | trust it all my days, 

And when because of sins I’m sighing, 

Into my Father's heart | gaze, 

For in his heart is surely found 

Free mercy without end and bound. 
(LW 360:1, 5) 


Believers pray 


Lord, teach us how to pray aright, 
With rev’rence and with fear. 

Though dust and ashes in your sight, 
We may, we must draw near. 


Faith in the only sacrifice 
That can for sin atone; 
To cast our hopes, to fix our eyes 
On Christ, on Christ alone. 
(LBW 438:1, 4) 


Praying is an act of faith. One doesn’t have to wait until faith is strong or 
heroic to pray. It is not the size of faith, but the object of faith that makes 
prayer possible and effective. (Remember Jesus’ statement about the mustard 
seed.) 

We pray for ourselves first. What are some personal concerns we should 
take to God in prayer? 

We pray for others. List some of the “others.” Such prayers of intercession 
are the proof of love and unselfishness. (Remember Jesus on the cross?) 

Who taught you to pray? Do you follow a pattern of praying? How much 
time do you devote to your communication with God? How do you understand 
the injunction of Paul to the Thessalonians in his first letter to them, chapter 
5, verse 17? 


Christians, while on earth abiding, 
Let us never cease to pray, 
Firmly in the Lord confiding 
As our parents in their day. 
Be the children’s voices raised 
To the God their parents praised. 
May his blessing, failing never, 
Rest upon his people ever. 

(LBW 440:1) 
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The model prayer 


We are thankful to the disciples for responding to Jesus’ exhortations to 
pray by requesting, “Lord, teach us to pray.” They did a favor for us and for 
untold millions of Christians by eliciting from Jesus the model prayer we call 
by his name. It covers every concern of God for us. There is not a single 
request in this prayer that God would deny his trusting child. If we sincerely 
prayed this prayer, believing in all its ramifications, we would need no other. 
When we pray our own prayers, we are really offering portions of this ideal 
prayer. Every need of ours is covered by this prayer. 

Examine its structure under the following headings: 


® Introduction 
@ The seven petitions 
@ The conclusion 


Take note how the sequence of the prayer gives us a perspective on life 
and a formula for living. What approach to life is suggested by this sequence? 
Close with this hymnic version of the Lord’s Prayer. 


Closing hymn 


“Our Father, Who from Heaven Above” 


4 


Our Father, Who from Heaven Above 


Fa-ther. who from heavn a-bove Has __ turned toward us the 
2 Give us this day our dai- ly bread As ev-‘ry life by 
3 Yours is the kingdom, yours a-lone The con-stant praise be 


of love, Bless us, your chil- dren with your name: 
you is_ fed: For - give our sins c - nor - mi-tics 
fore yourthrone: — All powrsand all  do- min-ions, Lord. 


ho - ly .won-ders now pro-claim; Your 
As we for- give our cn - c-mics; Let 
sub- ject 


king-dom and your 
no temp-ta - tion 
to your might-y word; All glo - ry yours, by 


will a-lone Through us and in us_ here make known. 
us be - tray Nor e - vil threat-en us. we pray. 
ev =- ry tongue For - cv - cr Iect yourpraise be sung! 


Text: Henry L. Lettermann, b.1932 VATER UNSER 
Tune: Martin Luther, 1483-1546 88 88 88 
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Thinking about hymns: 
A sketchy history of hymnody—Part | 


Our Christian hymns have their roots in Old Testament Hebrew wor- 
ship, in the temple and synagogue. The Psalms were the hymnal of the 
Jews, with some designated for public worship and the celebration of 
special events and others for private devotion. Some were sung directly, 
some antiphonally, that is, responsively. Our Lord himself had memorized 
that hymnal, quoted from it, and probably sang a portion of the Hillel (Ps. 
113-18) at the conclusion of the Last Supper. 

Since then the people of God have taken to heart the repeated call 
to “sing a new song.” The list of hymn writers since then reads like a 
continuation of the roll call in Hebrews 11. 

Besides the Psalms in the Old Testament, there were the songs of 
Moses, (Gen. 15; Deut. 32), of Isaiah (26:9-21), Hannah (1 Sam. 2:1— 
10), Jonah (2:2—9), and Habbakuk (3:2-19). 

Some of the New Testament canticles or chants are found in many 
hymnals: the Magnificat of Mary (Luke 1:46—56), the Benedictus of Za- 
charias (Luke 1:67—80), and the Nunc Dimittis of Simeon (Luke 2:27-32). 

The earliest Christian hymns in the Gentile world were composed by 
authors like Clement of Alexandria, John of Damascus, and anonymous 
Greek hymn writers. In your hymnal index, find hymns attributed to these 
authors that are still favorite songs of the church today. 

After Christianity became a legal religion in the Roman Empire, Latin 
writers such as Ambrose, Marcus Aurelius Clemens Prudentius, Ven- 
antius Honorius Clementianus Fortunatus, Theodulph of Orleans, and 
Rhabanus Maurus composed some of the most beautiful hymns still sung 
today. Can you find any of them in the hymn index of authors and place 
their dates? 

Examples of Latin hymnody in the Middle Ages are hymns by Peter 
Abelard, Bernard of Clairvaux, Bernard of Cluny and St. Francis of Assisi. 
Find representative hymns by these writers in the hymnal. 

We will continue our survey of hymn history in session 7. 
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THE GIFT OF LOVE 


Session 7 


ing hymn 


Open 


“Love Divine, All Love Excelling” 
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fesle} 
Tune: Rowland H. Prichard, 1811-87 


Text: Charles W 


Read 
1 John 4:7-12 


Let’s talk about love 


Today we come to the very heart of this course and of the Christian faith. 
This theme has been echoing through our previous six sessions, but today 
we place it at the center of our attention. It is the doctrine that makes the 
Christian religion unique: the love of God for all creation, and especially for 
the crown of creation: man (in the generic sense, including woman). 

The Bible has been called “God’s love letter to the world.” Love is the 
divine trait that distinguishes the one true God from all false gods. Someone 
has counted more than 90 names for God in the Qur’an, but the one name 
that is missing is “loving father,” the Bible’s description of God. 


One there is, above all others, 
Well deserves the name of friend; 
His is love beyond a brother's, 
Costly, free, and knows no end; 
They who once his kindness prove 
Find it everlasting love. 

(LBW 298:1) 


No one could have guessed this fact about God without God’s special 
revelation in the written Word (the Bible) and that of the Incarnate Word—the 
life, death, and resurrection of God’s Son, Jesus Christ. Recall John 1:1-14 
and our discussion of the gift of revelation in session 2 of this course. How 
did Jesus reveal the true nature of God to the world? 

Blessedly, this fact about God is identical with the deepest human longing. 
Everyone is looking for love, everyone wants to be loved. The “good news” 
of the Christian religion is that God is love, that God loves the world with a 
consuming passion. 

This love is unique because it is unlike what often goes by that name. 
There are three Greek words for the English word “love.” (a) philia, affection 
for another person of either sex; (b) eros, sexual or romantic feelings toward 
someone of the opposite sex; and (c) agape, divine, self-sacrificing love for 
another person, a love like God’s love in providing the world with a Savior. 

In the opening reading today, the word for “love” in the original Greek 
text is “agape.” So it is in John 3:15 and in all passages where God’s love is 
mentioned in the New Testament. “God is agape” says John in his first letter 
(4:5) in which he says that this special love characterizes Christians. 


Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love; 
The unity of heart and mind 
Is like to that above. 


We share our mutual woes, 
Our mutual burdens bear, 
And often for each other flows 
The sympathizing tear. 

(LBW 370:1, 3) 
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God's agape is universal. No one is outside the bounds of that love. We 
self-centered humans cannot possibly conceive of that kind of God. We would 
exclude most people if we were asked to choose the objects of our “love.” 
We would restrict our very human love to philia and eros, the kinds of love 
that are the subject of practically all love songs. Christian songs and hymns, 
on the other hand, sing of agape love exclusively. Everyone can enjoy that 
love which has the whole human race as its object, not just those who are 
likable or friendly or who deserve it. Agape love is not restricted to any one 
race or color, class or nationality. 


Lord of all nations, grant me grace 
To love all people, ev'ry race; 
And in each person may | see 
My kindred, loved, redeemed by thee. 
(LBW 419:1) 
Copyright © 1969 Concordia Publishing House. 


Furthermore, God’s agape is totally undeserved. That’s why we call it a 
gift. No one can possibly demand it or deserve it or expect it on the basis of 
character, sacrifice, or wealth. “God so loved the world that He gave...” 

Agape takes the initiative. It does not wait to be loved. It makes the first 
move toward the loved one—as God always did and does. Recall the opening 
reading once again. Why do we love God? 

And here comes the critical test of agape: it is willing to sacrifice itself 
totally for the object of its love. We recognize God’s true nature when we see 
that “love” sacrificed for us. True love sacrifices something for the beloved. 
How much should a husband be willing to sacrifice for his wife, according to 
Eph. 5:25? How did Christ prove His love for His bride, the church? Why did 
He make that sacrifice? See Eph. 5:26. Find hymns which characterize the 
depth of God’s love. 

Whoever recognizes and accepts this demonstration of love from God 
discovers the power of the Gospel. That love creates in the believer's heart 
a reciprocal love toward God and the power to love others with a similar kind 
of love. The most beautiful description of agape is St. Paul’s poem in 1 Co- 
rinthians 13. Follow along in your Bible while someone in your group reads 
it. What special word does the King James Version use for agape in this 
chapter? 

The gift of love is the theme of the church’s song ever since its beginning. 
Isaac Watts who wrote the text of our opening hymn also composed what is 
considered the greatest English hymn: “When | Survey the Wondrous Cross.” 
(If time permits, you may wish to sing it from your hymnal now.) 


Love in action 


God never just says, “I love you.” God’s agape is always in action—and 
so ours is to be, too. God’s love shows itself in the various ways we are 
examining it in this course. God's gifts flow from His love. Now we who are 
the beneficiaries of God’s love can love others similarly. 

Love expresses itself in relationships. Human relationships are twofold 
in nature: vertical and horizontal/lateral. Everyone is in a vertical relationship 
with God by virtue of God's creation and preservation. And everyone is con- 
nected with all other human beings as a part of the human race. 
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As you, Lord, have lived for others, 
So may we for others live. 
Freely have your gifts been granted; 
Freely may your servants give. 
Yours the gold and yours the silver, 
Yours the wealth of land and sea; 
We but stewards of your bounty 
Held in solemn trust will be. 

(LBW 364:2) 


With God we have either a harmonious relationship or a fractured one. 
Likewise with our human relationships. 

Our horizontal/lateral relationships are affected by our vertical relation- 
ships and vice versa. If there is a fracture of one, the other will suffer also. 
That is why the Lord’s Prayer connects our forgiveness of our neighbor with 
God’s forgiveness of us. Our peace with God should result in our peace with 
our neighbor. How does John state this in his first letter, 4:20-21? 


With thine own love may | be filled 
And by thy Holy Spirit willed, 
That all | touch, where’er | be, 
May be divinely touched by thee. 
(LBW 419:5) 
Copyright © Concordia Publishing House. 


Even though God commands us to love, our love of God and of our 
neighbor must be voluntary. We should love, not because we have to, but 
because we want to. 


Friendship 


The closest relationship is a friendship. (Recall the earlier “critical” test 
of agape.) For how many people would you make deep, personal sacrifices? 

Many people live an entire lifetime without forming even one true, lasting 
and reliable friendship with another person. Some are blessed to have found 
that one true friend in a spouse. If this kind of friendship is not available to 
most, must everyone despair of ever enjoying a true friendship with someone? 

The answer to that question is no, not so long as God offers His ideal 
friendship and so not long as the body of Christ finds expression in the Christian 
community known as the church. 


Lord, as a pilgrim through life | go; 
Each day your loving presence | know. 
Travel beside me, 

Strengthen and guide me, 

Shepherd divine! 


Friends have forsaken; you have stood fast; 
You have been faithful, true to the last; 
Much | offended, 
Yet you extended 
Friendship divine! 
(LBW 485:1-2) 
Copyright © 1978 Lutheran Book of Worship. 
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In the gathering of God’s people around the Gospel and the Sacraments, 
those evidences of God’s love and enablers of love, we have opportunities 
to find friends and be friends with people who have the same appreciation for 
God's gifts and consideration for the needs of others. The church is the family 
of God, the training ground for love that survives and exercises its power like 
a leaven in the world outside the church walls. In the Sermon on the Mount, 
just after Jesus spoke the Beatitudes, he called those blessed hearers who 
practiced agape, the salt and the light of the world. Read Matt. 5:13-16. 

Those who have experienced these friendships have something to sing 
about, rare and fulfilling as they are. 

Our closing hymn expresses the importance of demonstrating our faith 
by love. 


Closing hymn 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” 
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Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life 


1 Wherecross the crowd - ed ways of life, Where sound the 
2 In haunts of wretch-ed - ness and need, On shad - owed 
3. From ten - der child-hood’s help - less -ness, From hu - man 
4 The cup. of wa - ter givn for you Still holds the 


cries of Trace and clan, A - bove _ the noise of 
thresh - olds dark with fears. From paths where hide the 
grief and bur - dened toil, From fam - ished souls, from 
fresh - ness of your grace: Yet long these mul - ti - 


self - ish strife. We hear your voice, O Son of Man. 


lures of greed. We catch the vi - sion’ of your tears. 
sor - rows stress, Your heart has nev - er known re - coil. 
tudes to view The strong com - pas - sion in your face. 


5 O Master, from the mountainside 6 Till all the world shall learn your love 
Make haste to heal these hearts of pain; And follow where your feet have trod 
Among these restless throngs abide; Till glorious from your heav'n above 
Oh, tread the city’s streets again; Shall come the city of our God. 

Text: Frank M. North, 1850-1935, alt. WALTON 
Tune: W. Gardiner, Sacred Melodies, /8/5 LM 
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Thinking about hymns: 
A sketchy history of hymnody—Part II 


Until the Middle Ages, most hymns in the Western church were sung 
in Latin. Only when reformers like John Hus (1370-1415) in Bohemia 
insisted on the use of the vernacular in worship, did hymns appear in the 
languages of the people, so that everyone could join in the singing that 
we are accustomed to today. 

A century later, Martin Luther (1483-1546) made hymns an integral 
part of worship, together with the translation of the Bible and the preaching 
of the Word in the language of the people. Luther himself set the pattern 
for Lutheran hymnody by writing and composing 37 hymns (9 original and 
the rest revisions of pre-Reformation hymns, versifications of psalms, and 
paraphrases of Scripture selections). Recall Luther’s most famous hymn. 

Luther pleaded for hymns in the vernacular that could be used in the 
Protestant churches. In response, a flood of chorales appeared: objective, 
doctrinal, Gospel-proclaiming hymns, accompanied by strong melodies. 
(See session 2 for examples, or find some in the hymnal.) 

The Age of Pietism produced more subjective hymns. The greatest 
German Lutheran hymn writer of this period was Paul Gerhardt (1607— 
76), whose hymns emerged from the Thirty Years’ War. Also from this 
period find the most familiar hymn by Martin Rinkart (1587-1649). Are 
there any hymns by these men in your hymnal? 

Any hymns in our hymnals written prior to 1600 came into our col- 
lections via translation. Without translations the church of any land would 
be impoverished and cut off from its roots, but the church of today joins 
the church of history as it sings the songs of many nations and cultures. 

How culturally varied is your hymnal? 

English hymnody broke through its psalm-paraphrase period into 
Gospel-centered hymnody when Isaac Watts published his Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs in 1707. Find several of Watts’ hymns in your hymnal’s 
index of authors. 

Our listing of the varieties of hymns in session 2 outlines the devel- 
opment of Christian (English and American) hymnody to this day. Anyone 
interested in pursuing this study further, will find a popular resource in A 
Survey of Christian Hymnody, by William J. Reynolds and Milburn Price. 
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Session 8 


THE GIFT OF PEACE 


Opening hymn 
“Hark! The Herald Angels Sing” 


Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 


Hark! Theher - ald an-gels sing. “Glo-ry to 


Peace on carthand mer-cy = mild, God and sin - ners rec - on-ciled.~ 


Joy-ful all you na-tions, rise: Join the tri-umph of the — skies: 


Withan-gel-ic hosts pro-claim. “Christ is born in  Beth-le-hem!” 


racist baet ffeil tis 


Refrain 


Hark! Theherald an -gels sing, 


Text: Charles Wesley, 1707-88, alt. 


MENDELSSOHN 
Tune: Felix Mendelssohn, 1809-47 7777 Dand refrain 


o2 


Read 
Eph. 2:12-22 


Let’s talk peace 


In one part of worship, usually just before the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion, the pastor turns to the congregation and says, “The peace of the 
Lord be with you always!” and the people respond, “And also with you!” Then 
the worshipers are invited to share the peace of the Lord with one another. 
(Why do you think this action takes place just before the communicants ap- 
proach the altar to receive the sacrament? See Matt. 5:22.) 

Locate the word peace in other parts of the worship service. 


Savior, again to your dear name we raise 

With one accord our parting hymn of praise; 

Once more we bless you ere our worship cease, 

Then, lowly bending, wait your word of peace. 
(LBW 262) 


The greeting of peace is rooted in the Bible and in the history of God’s 
chosen people. Think of instances in the Old Testament and the New Tes- 
tament where the greeting is mentioned. 

In the prophecy of Isaiah (9:6) the promised Messiah was called 


Come, O Christ, and reign among us, 
King of love and Prince of Peace; 
Hush the storm of strife and passion, 
Bid its cruel discords cease. 
By your patient years of toiling, 
By your silent hours of pain, 
Quench our fevered thirst of pleasure, 
Stem our selfish greed of gain. 

(LBW 364:3) 


The achievement of human peace is difficult. Ask the people in Lebanon. 
The cost of conflict is staggering: bloody wars costing millions of lives, billions 
of dollars for armaments, destroyed property. Neither was our peace with God 
won without cost. How does Isaiah describe that cost in chapter 53, verse 5? 


Peace, to soothe our bitter woes, 

God in Christ on us bestows; 

Jesus bought our peace with God 

With his holy, precious blood; 

Peace in him for sinners found 

Is the Gospel’s joyful sound. 
(LBW 338:1) 


Peace is lost when relationships are broken. What was it that destroyed 
our relationship with God? What causes human relationships to break up? 

Life without peace is not worth living. It is in fact impossible for life to 
flourish or be enjoyed without peace. To live without peace is to exist in a 
state of unhappiness, fear, and death. 
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Where you are, there is peace: 
a resting place at last, 
no running anymore; 
forgiven and forgiving friends, 
the quest of all who share your plan. 
Where you are, there is peace— 
and you are here! 
Text copyright © 1987 Jaroslav J. Vajda. 
Used by permission. 


Jesus was sent to correct this universal problem. By His life, death, and 
resurrection, God brought peace to the world. What is the heart of the Christian 
church’s message and mission as St. Paul states it in Rom. 5:1? 

How wouid you define “the peace that surpasses all understanding”? 

Although every person has a subconscious yearning for peace, our in- 
clination is to love the things that destroy peace between ourselves and God 
and between ourselves and others. And the human inclination is not to accept 
(or even consider) God’s terms for peace. Jesus was moved to tears by the 
rejection of God’s plan for peace by the inhabitants of Jerusalem (Luke 19:41— 
42). What is it in the human heart that resists the peace God offers? What 
will create faith in one’s heart to welcome peace on God’s terms? 


O God of love, O King of peace, 

Make wars throughout the world to cease; 
Our greed and sinful wrath restrain. 

Give peace, O God, give peace again. 


Remember, Lord, your works of old, 

The wonders that our elders told; 

Remember not our sins’ dark stain. 

Give peace, O God, give peace again. 
(LBW 414:1-2) 


We begin with peace with God. That peace then inspires and enables us 
to live in peace with one another (1 Thess. 5:13; 2 Cor. 13:11). 

What two facts about peacemakers does Jesus mention in Matt. 5:97 
What may this peacemaking program entail, according to verses 10—12 in 
Mattie 5? Why is peacemaking worth the effort and sacrifice (vv. 13 and 
16) 


The peace of acceptance 


All the elements of corporate worship deal with common denominators, 
with the fears and hopes we all have. Two such experiences that are common 
to everyone in a congregation are rejection and acceptance. 

Recall a rejection you suffered. What effect did it have on you? Recall 
an experience of acceptance. What effect did it have on you? 

In what relationships is acceptance most important? In what relationships 
is rejection most painful? 

How do you show you have accepted someone? that you have rejected 
someone? 


How lovely and how pleasant 
When people dwell in peace 
And love is ever present 
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To bind them each to each, 
And love is ever present 
To bind them each to each. 


As dew upon the mountain 
Refreshes every flower, 

So love springs like a fountain 
For those who know its power, 
So love springs like a fountain 
For those who know its power. 


Like sweetest oil pervading 
This temple where we meet, 
So flows a joy unfading 
O’er those at Jesus’ feet, 
So flows a joy unfading 
O’er those at Jesus’ feet. 
Translation of a Slovak hymn, author unknown. 
Text copyright © 1987 Jaroslav J. Vajda. 
Used by permission. 


Now extend these questions to your relationship with God. 

How does God accept people? Would God ever reject anyone? (See 
Matt. 25:41-46 and Mark 16:16.) 

Recall the parable of the prodigal son. Who rejected whom? What were 
the results of that rejection? Who accepted whom? On what conditions? What 
was the result of the acceptance? 

What must we do to be accepted by God? How can you know if you have 
been accepted by God? How do the Sacraments demonstrate God’s accep- 
tance of us? 


Peace within the Church still dwells 
In her welcomes and farewells; 
And through God's baptismal pow’r 
Peace surrounds our dying hour. 
Peace be with you, full and free, 
Now and through eternity. 

(LBW 338:2) 


What part of the worship service deals with rejection and acceptance? 
Identify the kinds of peace mentioned in the closing hymn/prayer. 


Closing hymn 
“Lord of Our Life” 
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Lord of Our Life 


of our life and God ofour sal - va 


2 See round your ark the hun - grybil-lows curl - ing. 
3 Lord. you can help when earth - ly ar- mor fails us: 
4 Peace in  ourhearts. where sin-fulthoughts are rag - ing, 


of our night and hope, wofeyo = ty) Mae. s tion: 


See how your foes their ban-nersare un- furl -_ ing. 
Lord, you can save when dead - ly sin as- sails us: 
Peace in yourChurch, our trou-bled souls as-suag - _ ing, 


Hear and re - ceive your Church's sup- pli - ca -_ tion, 
Lord, whiletheir poi - soned ar-rowsthey are hurl - ing, 
And in the day when hell it-self ap- palls us, 
Peace whenthe world its end - less war is i 


pre = serve ‘ 
Grant us your peace, Lord. 
i your heav - en. 


Text: Matthdus A. von Léwenstern, 1594-1648, tr. Philip Pusey, 1799-1855, alt. ISTE CONFESSOR 
Tune; Antiphoner, Poittiers, 1746 Telit Biles 
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Thinking about hymns: 
Profile of a hymn writer 


Though one does not need a special background or special training 
to write a hymn, there are some qualifications that are necessary and 
helpful in the creation of relevant and lasting expressions of a worshiping 
congregation's faith. 

The following requirements are essential: 


Knowledge of theology, worship, hymnic needs and gaps 
The gift of poetry and developed skill in hymn writing 

A knowledge of music 

Originality 

The application of Scripture teachings to faith and life 


As an example of outstanding hymn writing, check the opening hymn 
text against the above criteria. 

In evaluating a hymn text for use in a worship service, the selector 
of the hymns may ask the following: What kind of standards, ideals, does 
the text reveal about the writer? For whom is the writer speaking, for 
people like himself/herself, for any general worshiper of any age in any 
place, position or time? 

Few congregations are composed of one type or class of worshiper. 
Most are composed of people of various backgrounds and circumstances. 
Here is a partial list of subgroups, one or more of which can be found in 
the pews of an average congregation: 


© Lifelong Christians, recent converts 

@ Middle-class white urban Americans, ethnic Americans, recent 
immigrants 

Church-centered families, random visitors 
Conservatives, liberals 

Male, female 

Children, youth, adults, elderly 
Employed, unemployed 

Healthy, sickly, disabled 

Normal family, broken home 

Married, single, divorced, widowed 
Extroverts, introverts 

Scholars, uneducated 

Politically or socially active or inactive 


Can you mention any other subgroups that a hymn writer ought to 
be aware of? 

What common denominators are found among all the above wor- 
shipers? What can any and all of them have reason to sing about? 
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Text: Edward Mote, 1797-1874, alt. 
Tune: John Stainer, 1840-1901 


Read 
Col. 1:3-6, 9-14 


Living hopefully 

“Hopefully” used to be a strong word until it became a weak cliché a few 
years ago. Today even the Biblical use of the word “hope” has become very 
“iffy.” In this discussion, we want to salvage the original meaning of hope— 
a certain expectation rather than a finger-crossed wish. 

The most tragic situation anyone could be in would be to be without hope. 
Do you know of any people in such circumstances? What kind of hope is 
missing from their lives? 


Hope of the world, thou Christ of great compassion: 

Speak to our fearful hearts by conflict rent. 

Save us, thy people, from consuming passion, 

Who by our own false hopes and aims are spent. 
(LBW 493:1) 


Christ came into a world without hope (Eph. 2:12). What kind of hope did 
Jesus give the following: 


@ the nation of Israel in Luke 1:67-80? 

@ Simeon in Luke 2:29-32? 

@ the leper in Luke 5:12—13? 

®@ Levi, the tax collector, in Luke 5:27—-32? 
® the centurion’s servant in Luke 7:2—10? 
the widow of Nain in Luke 7:11-16? 
the adulterous woman in John 8:3-11? 
Mary and Martha in John 11:25—28? 


Hope of the world, afoot on dusty highways, 
Showing to wand'ring souls the path of light: 
Walk thou beside us lest the tempting byways 
Lure us away from thee to endless night. 
(LBW 493:3) 


Hope is not something we can create by ourselves. It depends on some- 
one besides ourselves, someone who is able and willing to help us obtain 
what is lacking in our lives. 


Hope of the world, God's gift from highest heaven, 

Bringing to hungry souls the bread of life: 

Still let thy Spirit unto us be given 

To heal earth’s wounds and end our bitter strife. 
(LBW 493:2) 


Hope is a gift. We must distinguish between the colloquial meaning of 
the word, “to wish” (“I hope it rains,” “| hope our team wins the game”) and 
the Scriptural meaning of “hope” (‘I know what | have believed will happen; 
| know God will keep every promise”). To the believer, hope is a sure thing. 
Since we have done nothing and can do nothing to create this kind of hope, 
it is a sheer gift. Something to sing about! 

What are the Biblical metaphors for hopelessness and hope according 
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to Is. 60:1-2? Applying those images to our lives, what does hopelessness 
do to us, and what does hope do for us? 

The hope of the believer covers more than the needs of our temporal life 
here on earth. For, as St. Paul tells the Christians in Corinth (1 Cor. 15:19- 
20) our hope depends on the —__ of Christ. 

For a further explanation of this special hope, read 1 Peter 1:3-9. Savor 
every word of this beautiful, shining passage. 


Hope of the world, O Christ, o’re death victorious 
Who by this sign didst conquer grief and pain: 
We would be faithful to thy Gospel glorious; 
Thou art our Lord! Thou dost forever reign! 
(LBW 493:5) 
“Hope of the World,” stanzas 1, 2, 3, 5. 
Words: Georgia Harkness. Words copyright ©1954. 
Renewal 1982 by the Hymn Society, 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, TX 76129. 
All rights reserved. Used by permission. 


Thy kingdom come 


Early in the Lord’s Prayer, our Lord puts some serious words in our mouth. 

What do we mean when we pray, “Thy kingdom come”? The petitions 
immediately preceding and following this one help to frame the idea of the 
“kingdom, or rule, of God.” How does the First Petition suggest the means 
by which the kingdom of God is established among us, and how does the 
Third Petition describe the operation of that kingdom? 

Some hymnals include Martin Luther’s Small Catechism. If that catechism 
is available, have someone read Luther’s explanation of the First, Second, 
and Third petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. Note the development of thought our 
Lord uses in arranging these primary petitions in this order. None of the three 
can stand alone. The second explains the purpose of the first, and the third 
explains the function of the second. 


Your kingdom come! O Father, hear our prayer; 
Shine through the clouds that threaten ev’rywhere; 
Light from above, our only life and joy, 

Show us the hope that nothing can destroy. 


Stumbling and blind, we strive to do your will, 
Trusting the word you surely will fulfill, 

That all are yours, however far they roam, 

That love shall triumph, and your kingdom come. 


Come through the faith whereby the Church must live; 
Come through the Word and Sacraments you give; 
Come through your teaching, and your healing too; 
Come through the work enlightened hearts can do. 


Your kingdom come; come too, God's glorious Son! 
Oh, may our task for you be nobly done! 
Faithful let all your servants be, and true, 
Until they bring all nations home to you. 
(LBW 376:1—4) 
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Promises we can cling to 


God is a God of promises, some 9,000 of them in the Bible! Because he 
keeps his promises, we can depend on them as we could not on even a 
bei of well-meaning human promises. We live in hope by the promises 
of God. 

Name a few of the promises of God and of Jesus Christ and how they 
were fulfilled. Which was the key promise Jesus made and fulfilled, and on 
which we base our hope? 


If you but trust in God to guide you 

And place your confidence in him, 

You'll find him always there beside you 

To give you hope and strength within. 

For those who trust God’s changeless love 
Build on the rock that will not move. 


Sing, pray, and keep his ways unswerving, 
Offer your service faithfully, 
And trust his word; though undeserving, 
You'll find his promise true to be. 
God never will forsake in need 
The soul that trusts in him indeed. 

(LW 420:1, 4) 


A promise has no value unless it is remembered. All our Christian life 
and worship revolves around remembering. That is the reason for our teaching, 
preaching, prayer and sacraments. What are we REMEMBERING in each of 
those activities? 

Remembering is so important, because it leads to gratitude and thanks- 
giving. Only as we remember the gifts of God will we truly have something to 
sing about. 

Which gifts of God does the closing hymn recall for us? Sing stanzas 1 
and 5. 


Closing hymn 
“O Day Full of Grace” 
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O Day Full of Grace 


7 = =: 
ites = 
10 day fullofgracethat mow we see Ap - pear-ing on earth's ho- 
20 day fullof grace. O bless-ed time. Our Lord onthe earth ar- 
3 For Christ bore oursins.and not his own.When he on the cross was 
4God came to usthen at Pen - te - cost. His  Spir- itnewlife  re- 


Bring light from our God that we may be Re- 
riv - ing; Then came _ to the world that light sub -lime, Great 
hang - ing; And then he a-rose and movedthe stone That 
veal = “ainesreeithar we mightno more from him be lost. All 


plete in hisjoy this sea - son. God, shine for usnow in 
joys HorlusyallM) Te irievy Fe ing: For Je - sus all mor- tals 
we, un-tohim be -~long - ing, Might join with an-gel - ic 
dark-ness for us dis - pel - ling. His flame willthe mark of 


this dark place; Your name onourhearts em -_ bla - zon. 
did em- brace, All dark-nessandshame re - mov ~- __ ing. 
hosts to raise Our voic - es in end - less sing - ing. 
sin ef - face And bring to us all his heal - ing. 
5 When we on that final journey go All joy of the heavens sharing, 
That Christ is for us preparing, And walk in the light of God’s own place. 
We'll gather in song, our hearts aglow, With angels his name adoring. 
Text: Danish folk hymn, c. 1450; tr. Gerald Thorson, b. 1921 DEN SIGNEDE DAG 
Tune: Christoph E. F. Weyse. 1774-1842 989898 
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Thinking about hymns: 
The structure of hymns 


Poetry is the vehicle of choice for hymns and sacred songs, for a 
number of reasons. Poetry reaches for loftier language than prose. Poetry 
can say in a few words what prose must say in many. Poetry can express 
emotion more effectively than prose. It verges on music with its rhythms, 
phrasing, and inflections. And poetry is easier to remember than prose. 

The psalms were usually sung antiphonally, a combination of two or 
three sentences, each one elaborating on the other or stating a contrasting 
thought. (Other forms of hymns were noted in session 2.) Since then, 
various kinds of poetic forms have been used for hymns and sacred 
songs. 

For a number of centuries English hymnody was locked into four- 
line stanzas of three types: short meter (6.6.8.6.), common meter 
(8.6.8.6.), and long meter (8.8.8.8.). These numbers indicate the number 
of syllables in each line. Look up the metrical index in the back of your 
hymnal and identify a hymn of each type. You'll find these meters ab- 
breviated SM, CM, and LM, and the index will identify the hymn tune by 
its name. You can become familiar with these tune names by noting the 
capitalized titles at the top or bottom of the hymns. 

In the metrical index, note how many other meters have been used 
for hymns. Also check the listing of irregular or peculiar meters. You will 
find some very familiar hymn tunes in that category. 

Most hymns since the fourth century have been rhymed. Only oc- 
casionally, and particularly recently, a few unrhymed hymns have ap- 
peared, together with new tunes of unusual metrical form. 

Another quality of most hymns is the strophe or stanza, commonly 
called “verses,” though, strictly speaking, a verse is a line of a poem, 
and several lines form a stanza or strophe. Because hymns are usually 
strophic, that is, stanzaic, each stanza has to have the same number of 
syllables to match the pattern set in the first. As a result, hymns tend to 
have a rigid regularity about them and do not lend themselves to free 
verse forms whose lines vary in length and number of syllables. 

Hymns that have stood the test of ages have met the highest stan- 
dards of poetry. Sincerity, so essential, alone cannot save a text that is 
trite or poorly constructed poetically, or which chose phrases and images 
that have become clichés over the centuries. Can you suggest a hymn 
text that can hold its own poetically with any distinguished secular poem? 
(Examples might include “Love Divine, All Love Excelling” or “When | 
Survey the Wondrous Cross.” Erik Routley referred to the latter as “the 
greatest English hymn.”) 
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Session 1 0 
THE GIFT OF JOY 
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Read 
Is. 61:1-3, 10 


More than “happiness”’ 


The “pursuit of happiness” is written into our Declaration of Independence 
as one of the rights an individual can claim. But “happiness” means something 
different to different people. On a chalkboard write Happiness is... and draw 
up a list of what people often consider happiness to be. 

In the Bible the synonym for “happy” is “blessed,” whereas commonly 
“happiness” is equated with fun and enjoyment. In a pleasure-addicted so- 
ciety, “joy” and “happiness” mean something quite different from the biblical 
definition, even though every person pursues what he or she considers joy. 

Joy is one of the major themes in the Bible. God evidently agrees that 
His creatures should have joy. Let's trace the divine meaning of “joy” in God’s 
revelation to the human race: 


@ Luke 2:10 @ John 15:7 
@ Luke 2:20 @ John 15:11 
@® Luke 15:23-24 @ Matt. 28:8 


How did joy change the lives of the apostles, all but one of whom died a 
martyr’s death? Why could Christians in the Colosseum sing when they were 
thrown to the lions? 


Jesus | will never leave, 

Who for me Himself hath given; 
Firmly unto Him I'll cleave 

Nor from Him be ever driven. 

Life from Him doth light receive,— 
Jesus | will never leave. 


Nor will | my Jesus leave 
When at last | shall come thither 
Where His saints He will receive, 
Where in bliss they live together. 
Endless joy to me He'll give,— 
Jesus | will never leave. 

(TLH 365:1, 4) 


What is the difference between “fun” and “joy”? How can a person have 
fun and still miss finding true joy? 


Jesus, Savior, come to me; 
Let me ever be with Thee. 
Come and nevermore depart, 
Thou who reignest in my heart. 


Earthly joys can give no peace, 
Cannot bid my longing cease; 
Still to have my Jesus near, 
This is all my pleasure here. 
(TLH 356:1, 3) 
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Rom. 5:2—-5. How can a Christian be joyful even while suffering? How 
can a Christian have joy without what the world considers happiness? 


Savior, since of Zion's city 
| through grace a member am, 
Let the world deride or pity, 
! will glory in your name. 
Fading are the worldlings’ pleasures, 
All their boasted pomp and show; 
Solid joys and lasting treasures 
None but Zion’s children know. 

(LW 294:4) 


The Christian faith is meant to be joyful. Note Paul’s message to the 
Philippians (4:4—7), considering his own predicament at the time (1:17). 


In the cross of Christ | glory, 
Tow'ring o’er the wrecks of time. 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


When the sun of bliss is beaming 
Light and love upon my way, 

From the cross the radiance streaming 
Adds more luster to the day. 


Bane and blessing, pain and pleasure 
By the cross are sanctified; 
Peace is there that knows no measure, 
Joys that through all time abide. 

(LW 101:1, 3—4) 


What role does Jesus Christ have in our quest for joy? Recall the reading 
at the opening of this session, Is. 61:1—-3. How does this text, quoted in our 
Lord’s first sermon (Luke 4:16—21), explain the purpose of His life and ministry? 

Spend a few moments discussing Heb. 12:2. What was the “joy that was 
set before him”? What is the connection between it and the “joy of thy Lord” 
(KJV) mentioned in Jesus’ parables in Matt. 25:21, 23? 

What was the goal of God’s plan of salvation for you and me and the 
entire human race? 


So may they live to you alone, 
Then hear the welcome word “Well done,” 
And take their crown above, 
Enter into their Master’s joy 
And all eternity employ 
In praise and bliss and love. 
(LW 261:3) 


Joy in worship 


What is the greatest joy we can possibly experience? Read Ps. 51:7-12 
aloud. What importance does this give to the pronouncement of the Absolution 
in the liturgy? 


How can | thank you, Lord, 
For all your loving-kindness, 
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That you have patiently 
Endured my sinful blindness! 
When dead in many sins 
And trespasses | lay, 

| kindled, holy God, 

Your anger ev'ry day. 


Lord, you have raised me up 
To joy and exultation 
And clearly shown the way 
That leads me to salvation. 
My sins are washed away; 
For this | thank you, Lord, 
That in my heart and soul 
| have all sin abhorred. 

(LW 385:1, 3) 


How do we express our joy in worship? 

Beginning with “Oh, Come, Oh, Come, Emmanuel” and “Joy to the 
World,” which other hymns would you suggest on the theme of joy? Which 
seasons of the church year are the most joyous? What prompts these joyous 
celebrations? 


A life of joy 

Look up “Now Thank We All Our God” and note the author of this great 
hymn and the dates of his life. He was a Lutheran pastor during the Thirty 
Years’ War; he buried his wife and some 4,480 victims of a famine in Germany; 
and he was practically hounded to death. How does he sound the note of joy 
in this hymn written at the peak of his tribulations? 


Glad to go to church? 


David begins Psalm 122 by saying, “I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lord” (KJV). Wondering whether the present- 
day worshiper could anticipate the Sunday church service with the same kind 
of eagerness, the writer of our closing hymn, “Now the Silence,” listed the 
various elements of a worship service that could give the sincere church-goer 
a number of reasons to look forward to worship and be happy to attend rather 
than go out of a sense of duty or someone else’s expectation. 

Read the text of the hymn “Now the Silence” together, then listen to its 
melody. Then sing it at a moderate tempo. 

Afterward, have someone lead the group in a one-sentence prayer. 


Closing hymn 


“Now the Silence” 
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© Text: Jaroslav J. Vajda, b. 1919 NOW 
© Tune: Carl F. Schalk, b. 1929 PM 
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Thinking about hymns: 
Dealing with the death of God-language 


Language itself is a wonderful gift of God. Once upon a time most 
superlatives were reserved for God: almighty, everlasting, and (you name 
it). Our careful use of language showed a respect for God and for his 
creatures. 

But generations are increasingly being left with dulled tools to fashion 
lofty creations of praise. Language has been devalued and impoverished 
by various elements: 

1. Slang distorts meanings so that tough stands for “good” and bad 
means “desirable.” Before long, the literal meaning of other words and 
concepts will be twisted and left in tatters. 

2. Curses lay profane hands on the holiest names. Jesus Christ— 
the name at which every creature in heaven and earth should bend the 
knee—is known to most unconverted people as a sneering expletive. The 
holy name of God is spit out and flung at redeemed creatures in the 
strongest expressions of judgment. 

3. The loftiest concepts have been trivialized. (See the previous 
two lessons.) With violence and death permeating the daily news, the 
great acts of God in history (the incarnation, crucifixion, and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ) hardly elicit even passing note. Ideas like repentance, 
forgiveness, and reconciliation cannot compete with tabloid 
sensationalism. 

One of the results of this degradation is a withering away of mean- 
ingful communication. Conversations and interviews are reduced to stut- 
tering “like ... like... you know,” which asks the listener to provide the 
missing word, the lost superlative. 

4. Advertising has also vandalized language by misapplying su- 
perlatives to the point where they have lost their punch. 

The debasement of language has its effect on worship and hymns. 
Recall some hymns that no longer move you. Name some that sti// move 
you to devotion and adoration. 

Which words are still sacred to you? Which worship language still 
retains meaning for you? Which words or concepts do you think have 
been too brutalized, trivialized, or crippled for worship? 

What does this discussion imply about the need for new songs of 
faith? 
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session I I 


THE GIFT OF THE CHURCH 
Opening hymn 


“The Church’s One Foundation” 


The Church’s One Foundation 
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Read 
Eph. 4:1-7, 11-16 


The Communion of Saints and your local church 


| believe in... the holy catholic [Christian] church, the communion 
of saints. 

The holy Christian church and the local Christian congregation are not 
identical. The one holy church is the communion of saints. The local congre- 
gation, also called a church, is made up of both believers and make-believers. 
Yet the Christian congregation, or denomination, that preaches the Gospel 
can be the agent the Holy Spirit uses to bring sinners to the Savior. 

Holy describes the members of the body of Christ, whom the Bible calls 
“saints.” See Rom. 1:6—7; 1 Cor. 1:1, 2; Phil. 1:1, etc. What do the foregoing 
greetings tell us about the reason God considers the addressees of Paul's 
letters to be “saints”? 

Catholic in the literal sense means “universal.” This is the mark of the 
una sancta, the one holy church to which all and only believers belong in all 
parts of the world and in all ages. 

The “communion of saints” is a definition of the foregoing entity, “the one 
holy, universal church.” (Communion literally means “union with.” This does 
not refer to the Sacrament of Holy Communion, which we will discuss later.) 


| love your kingdom, Lord, 

The place of your abode; 

The Church our blest Redeemer saved 
With his own precious blood. 


Beyond my highest joy 
| prize its heav'nly ways, 
Its sweet communion, solemn vows, 
Its hymns of love and praise. 
(LW 296:1, 3) 


By what other names is the holy catholic church known in the Bible? See 
Matt. 7:21, John 3:3, and parallels. 

Which “church” is our opening hymn about, the “communion of saints” 
or the local congregation? 

Why is the local, visible Christian church important, even though not ev- 
eryone who holds membership in it may be a believer? Begin with Matt. 18:20; 
26:26-28; and 28:19-20. Add other reasons. 

Which church—the local congregation or the communion of saints—is 
more reflected in our hymnody? Why do you think this is so? 


The family of faith 


Think of the Christian church as a family, a household of faith, whose 
father is God, and whose members are brothers and sisters. All are members 
of the family by adoption. All who are baptized and trust in Jesus Christ for 
their salvation are heirs of the kingdom of God. All are related to one another 
throughout the world and history in God’s universal family. How was this 
household described in our opening reading? 
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Let us recall that in our midst 
Dwells Christ, God's holy Son; 
As members of each body joined, 
In him we are made one. 


For love excludes no race or clan 
That names the Savior’s name; 
His family embraces all 
Whose Father is the same. 
(LBW 126:3, 5) 
Copyright © 1961, 1962, World Library Publications. 
All rignts reserved. 
Used by permission. 


On the locai level, Christian congregations are visible fellowships of peo- 


ple of various ages and stations in life, united by a common confession of 
faith. Read Acts 2:41—42, which describes the first Christian assemblage in 
Jerusalem after Pentecost. Note the five distinguishing marks of such a local 
household of faith to this day: it 


ah w 


1. consists of members united with Christ by baptism; 
ok 


is steadfast in (devoted to) the apostles’ doctrine (recall discussion on 
creeds); 


. continues in fellowship (regular gatherings for worship); 
. continues in the breaking of bread (the Lord’s Supper); 
. prays (prayers of praise, petition, and intercession). 


That first Christian fellowship provided shelter, security, support, and ac- 


ceptance to the members of the body. (See Acts 2:44—46.) It offered a climate 
and training ground for the practice of agape. How did the members of this 
fellowship practice their newfound spiritual life, power, and attitudes? See Gal. 
6:10 and Rom. 12:10—18. 


Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love; 
The unity of heart and mind 
Is like to that above. 


Before our Father's throne 

We pour our ardent prayers; 

Our fears, our hopes, our aims are one, 
Our comforts and our cares. 


We share our mutual woes, 
Our mutual burdens bear, 
And often for each other flows 
The sympathizing tear. 
(LW 295:1-3) 


Take a small survey of your group. How did each one get to be a member 


of your congregation? of your discussion group? What attracted you to your 
church family? What are some of the blessings your receive as a member of 
a Christian congregation? How would you portray your congregation to pro- 
spective members? 


Can you find other hymns which characterize the family of faith? 
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Holy Communion 


O Jesus, joy of loving hearts, 

The fount of life, the light of all: 
From ev'ry bliss that earth imparts 
We turn, unfilled, to hear your call. 


We taste you, everliving bread, 
And long to feast upon you still; 
We drink of you, the fountainhead; 
Our thirsting souls from you we fill. 
(LBW 356:1, 3) 


No doubt the most solemn and intimate hour our Lord spent with his 
closest companions was the celebration of the Passover at the beginning of 
that long night before his crucifixion. He had looked forward longingly to that 
evening, saw to it that the Upper Room was prepared, and knew that the Last 
Supper was waiting to be shared. 

Matt. 26:28 and 1 Cor. 11:23-25 and 10:16 underscore the fact that this 
was not meant to be an event which only the disciples were to experience. 
How precious one’s membership in God’s family is when it makes us heirs of 
the Lord of all creation. Compare this to all earthly joys. 


Holy this temple where our Lord is dwelling; 
This is none other than the gate of heaven. 
Ever your children, year by year rejoicing, 
Chant in your temple. 


This is your palace; here your presence-chamber. 
Here may your servant, at the mystic banquet 
Daily adoring, take your body broken, 
Drink of your chalice. 

(LBW 375:2, 3) 


How often did the first Christians celebrate this Holy Communion? (See 
Acts 2:42.) How often is the Eucharist celebrated in your congregation? What 
do you find most meaningful in your visits to the Lord’s Table? 


The church in glory 


Jerusalem, my happy home, 

When shall | come to thee? 

When shall my sorrows have an end? 
Thy joys when shall | see? 


O happy harbor of the saints, 
O sweet and pleasant soil! 
In thee no sorrow may be found, 
No grief, no care, no toil. 
(LW 307:1-2) 


In our discussion of heaven two sessions ago, we focused on the indi- 
vidual believer arriving at the eternal mansions prepared by Christ. However, 
heaven will not be a place or condition in which the saved creature exists in 
just a personal relationship with God. As in the church on earth, we are led 
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to believe that the saints in heaven are also in communion with one another. 
(See Eph. 2:19 and Rev. 7:9-13.) The communion of saints in eternity will be 
a Ay a of the communion which already exists in the one, holy Christian 
church. 

In the traditional preface to the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the 
worship leader would conclude with the phrase: “Therefore with angels and 
archangels and with all the company of heaven we laud and magnify Your 
glorious name, evermore praising you and saying: ‘Holy, holy, holy ...’” 

In both cases, the church is one, whether militant on earth or triumphant 
in heaven. It is a church singing an unending hymn of praise to her Lord! 


Ye watchers and ye holy ones, 

Bright seraphs, cherubim, and thrones, 
Raise the glad strain: “Alleluia!” 

Cry out, dominions, princedoms, pow'rs, 
Archangels, virtues, angel choirs: 
“Alleluia!” 


Respond, O souls in endless rest, 
Ye patriarchs and prophets blest: 
“Alleluia!” 

Ye holy twelve, ye martyrs strong, 
All saints triumphant, raise the song: 
“Alleluia!” 


O friends, in gladness let us sing, 
Eternal anthems echoing: 

“Alleluia!” 

To God the Father, God the Son, 
And God the Spirit, Three in One: 
“Alleluia!” 

(LW 308, sts. 1-3) 
From the English Hymnal by permission of Oxford University Press. 


In heaven the church will be as it was redeemed to be, flourishing without 
hindrance, spotless, a perfect and beautiful bride for her bridegroom. Our weak 
and sporadic praise here will be transformed into uninhibited glorifying of our 
gracious God. Then we will celebrate the Holy Communion with our Savior 
and all the company of heaven. 


Let’s sing another new hymn 


Our closing hymn was written in 1986 and touches on a number of 
thoughts covered in this chapter. Read it through together, then listen to the 
melody. Sing it in thanksgiving for God’s gift of the church—both universal 
and local. 


Closing hymn 
“God, Who Built This Wondrous Planet” 
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1 God, who built this won - drous plan - et And _all worlds be - 


2 Christ, you build a ho - ly struc-ture That like you out- 
3 Spi - rit) make your church a bea-con Beam-ing hope where 
4 Liv - ing Fa - ther, liv - ing chil-dren, Liv -ing_ ser-vants, 


yond these bounds Crown your workand ours with bless- ing 
lasts the earth Cho- senlike your - self you make us 
hop - ing wanes, Dai - ly in these stones cre - a - ting 
Liv - ing Lord: Liv - ing Sav- ior. ing Bod- y 


Meet us here on hal - lowed ground With your glo - ry 
Liv- ing stones of price-less worth Home where prod-i - 
Life where death no long-er reigns, And in grate- ful 


Liv -ing mem-bers, liv - ing Word, Liv -ing  Spir- it. 


fill this tem - ple Here be sought and here be found. 
gals re - turn -ing Cel - e - brate with ho -_ ly mirth. 
hearts for - giv - en Spark the love the world but feigns. 
liv - ing tem -ple: We a - dor - ing. You a-dored. 


© Text: Jaroslav J. Vajda, b. 1919 REAVIS BARRACKS 
© Tune: Tom Leeseberg-Lange, b. 1953 87 87 87 
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Thinking about hymns: 
Filling the gaps in hymnody 

If anything, this course should inform us of the great variety of reasons 
we people of God have for singing sacred songs and hymns. There is 
so much to sing about. Those who compile hymnals never have enough 
room for all the hymns they would like to include. Yet even in the largest 
collections there still are gaps, gifts of God for which no hymn—at least 
no hymn for today’s generation—has been written. Can you recall some 
of those subjects from our discussions? some subject you would like to 
sing about? 

The table of contents of all hymnals is incomplete. There may be at 
least four reasons for this: (1) a particular denomination may traditionally 
limit its hymn repertory to old favorites, certain doctrinal subjects, and 
cultural preferences. (2) Beyond the universal spiritual and temporal 
needs, particular contemporary needs are different from those of other 
eras and places. (3) Some older hymns do not speak the language of 
today and have not yet been replaced by contemporary expressions. (4) 
There is a widespread reluctance to learn new hymns, so that only a few 
of the thousands of available suitable hymns are ever used. Can you think 
of any other reason? 

In the present trend toward simple repetitions of a Bible passage, 
many vital subjects are neglected, and the singing of one’s faith becomes 
narrow and simplistic, though undeniably true. A congregation’s hymn 
selections can become one-sided and sparse if they do not respond to 
an awareness and acknowledgment of God’s innumerable gifts, only 12 
of which we are exploring in this course. We have not just something to 
sing about, but so very much to sing about. Note the number of subjects 
the saints in glory will be singing about according to Rev. 7:12. 

What are some circumstances in our life today that should concern 
us spiritually and would be the proper subject of hymns: (a) personally, 
(b) in society, and (c) in the world of nature? 
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Session 1 2 


THE GIFT OF WONDER 


Opening hymn 
“From All That Dwell Below the Skies” 


From All That Dwell Below the Skies 


1 all that dwell be - low the 
ee ter - nal are your mer-cies, Lord; 
3. All praise to God the Fa - ther be, 


theecres= Tal=stonsmpraisenial ouetise: 
13 = ter - nal truth at-tends your Word; 
All Praise; ee >) ters male gson..5 to thee; 
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Text: Isaac Watts, 1674 
Tune: Geistliche Kirchen 
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Read 
Psalm 84 


When worship takes place 


We usually associate worship with going to church. And worship can and 
does indeed take place there. David was glad when they said to him, “Let us 
go to the house of the Lord.” God would like to see a similar zeal for worship 
in all human beings. How did the first stanza of our opening hymn express 
that thought? 

But just going to church is not the same as truly worshiping. Read the 
parable of the Pharisee and the publican in Luke 18:9-14. The Pharisee was 
sure he was worshiping, but something canceled out his tempie visit. What 
was the difference between his worship and that of the publican? 

Every act of worship should have three elements. All three must be pres- 
ent for worship to be valid and beneficial. They all begin with the letter A— 
awareness, acknowledgment, and appreciation. 


Awareness 


We all live in the same world. All except those who are born blind can 
see the glories of creation all around. Yet even people like Helen Keller and 
Ray Charles can be aware of God’s glory. Everyone can ponder the existence 
of God. Everyone can stand in awe of the universe and life of all kinds. 


Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of creation! 

O my soul, praise him, for he is your health and salvation! 
Let all who hear 

Now to his temple draw near, 

Joining in glad adoration! 


Praise to the Lord, who o’er all things is wondrously reigning 
And, as on wings of an eagle, uplifting, sustaining. 
Have you not seen 
All that is needful has been 
Sent by his gracious ordaining? 
(LW 444:1-2) 


Animals see the same wonders we humans do, but they are not awestruck 
by what they experience. Luther compared the animal-life existence of people 
who live only to satisfy their physical needs and wants to the cow that stared 
mindlessly at a gate, not realizing that it had replaced a fence, and she never 
did try the gate to get out of the pasture. It is tragically possible for a person 
to spend a whole lifetime without paying attention to the wonders and gifts of 
God without having uttered one word of awareness or acknowledgment for 
the smallest evidence of grace, much less the greatest: the gift of God’s Son 
and the wonder of salvation. 


For the beauty of the earth, 

For the beauty of the skies, 

For the love which from our birth 
Over and around us lies: 

Christ, our Lord, to you we raise 
This our sacrifice of praise. 
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For the wonder of each hour 

Of the day and of the night, 

Hill and vale and tree and flow’r, 
Sun and moon and stars of light: 
Christ, our Lord, to you we raise 
This our sacrifice of praise. 


For the joy of ear and eye, 

For the heart and mind's delight, 
For the mystic harmony 

Linking sense to sound and sight: 
Christ, our Lord, to you we raise 
This our sacrifice of praise. 


For the joy of human love, 

Brother, sister, parent, child, 
Friends on earth and friends above; 
For all gentle thoughts and mild: 
Christ, our Lord, to you we raise 
This our sacrifice of praise. 


For yourself, best gift divine 
To the world so freely giv’n; 
Agent of God's grand design, 
Peace on earth and joy in heav'n; 
Christ, our Lord, to you we raise 
This our sacrifice of praise. 

(LBW 561:1—5) 


Before one can worship, one must be aware of 


1. God; 

2. one’s utter dependence upon God; 
3. God’s holiness; 

4. one’s own sinfulness. 


Do you remember how old you were when you first wondered about God? 
What thoughts and experiences still fill you with awe? 

What kind of awareness would make you want to worship God? When 
during worship do you sense an awareness of God’s presence? 


Acknowledgment 


Have you ever done a simple act of courtesy for someone, like opening 
the door in a supermarket, only to have the person receiving the favor com- 
pletely ignore your kindness? You don’t necessarily expect an effusive display 
of gratitude, but you would expect the favor to be acknowledged. 

One doesn’t have to look far to document even more serious lapses of 
ordinary courtesy. Count up the number of sacrifices a parent makes in bring- 
ing up a child from birth to college age, and how many of those sacrifices are 
taken for granted. 

Can you think of other gifts, favors, or benefits, that a person takes for 
granted without acknowledging the people responsible for them? Why would 
anyone ignore the giver of a favor? 

How do you handle the gratitude problem in your own life? Toward par- 
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ents, benefactors, God/Christ? How do you handle the acknowledgment prob- 
lem in worship? 


Appreciation 


Oh, that | had a thousand voices 

To praise my God with thousand tongues! 
My heart, which in the Lord rejoices, 
Would then proclaim in grateful songs 

To all, wherever | might be, 

What great things God has done for me. 


Creator, humbly | implore you 
To listen to my earthly song 
Until that day when | adore you, 
When | have joined the angel throng 
And learned with choirs of heav'n to sing 
Eternal anthems to my king. 

(LW 448:1, 5) 


The grateful leper was aware that he had been healed of a dreadful 
disease. He acknowledged Jesus as his healer, but he went on to show his 
appreciation for the gift of healing. How? Read Luke 17:15—16. 

As a parent how would you like to have your children show their appre- 
ciation for your sacrifices for them? As an employee, how would you like to 
have your work appreciated? 

Although we can never repay God for all his benefits (nor does he expect 
us to pay for any gift), how can we show our appreciation for them? Why are 
mere words not enough? (See Matt. 15:8-9.) How would a person properly 
appreciate God’s greatest gift, the gift of His Son Jesus Christ? 

What elements of appreciation does the Psalmist mention in Ps. 116:12— 
14? 


Meaningful worship 


Is a person more or less likely to observe the three “A’s” of worship by 
going to church or by staying away? 

In the Old Testament, the Sabbath Day was all spelled out in detail— 
what one could or could not do from sundown Friday until sundown Saturday, 
what one could eat, how far one could travel, whether or not to work. 

And then there were the sacrifices and offerings (described in minute 
detail in the book of Leviticus), the tithes and special offerings—no leftovers, 
no offhand offerings, no crippled or blemished lamb. 

Compare these prescriptions for worship with our preparation for and 
conduct during worship gatherings. Of course, that was life under the Law. 
We live under the Gospel. We should worship willingly, joyfully, enthusiasti- 
Cally, while preparing just as conscientiously for that special meeting with God. 
In what ways should our worship of God in the New Testament resemble that 
of the Old Testament church? What should we do willingly that they did under 
compulsion? 


Oh, sing jubilee to the Lord, ev'ry land: 
Glory be to God! 
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Oh, serve him with gladness as in his halls we stand; 
Sing praises to God out of Zion! 


He made us his own and has given us breath; 

Glory be to God! 

The sheep of his pasture, we need not fear our death; 
Sing praises to God out of Zion! 


Oh, come to his feast with thanksgiving and praise; 
Glory b2 to God! 

Give glory to him, and your brightest banners raise; 
Sing praises to God out of Zion! 


His mercy is ours; he is Lord over all; 
Glory be to God! 
May all generations find power in his call; 
Sing praises to God out of Zion! 
(LW 205:1—4) 
Copyright © 1978 Lutheran Book of Worship. 


How can even “keeping the sabbath” outwardly and mechanically be 
unacceptable to God? How does God condemn perfunctory sacrifices in Ho- 
sea 6:6? 

What kind of sacrifices do you think God expects of his children today? 
What kind of worship pleases him? 

What makes you want to worship? What deters you, what puts you off 
about church services? 

Why do you think God wants his people to worship him (sing to him) as 
a group in a congregation? 

Do you sense God's presence in your worship? What would help to make 
you more aware of God’s presence: silence, music, contemplation, prayer? 
Something else? 

How has this course helped you with the three “A’s” of worship? 


The closing hymn 


Our closing hymn is an example of a contemporary song of praise. It 
expresses wonder in all creation. The text was written by Herbert Brokering 
(b. 1926), an American Lutheran pastor, poet, lecturer, and author of more 
than 30 books. (The text is somewhat revised from the version found in most 
hymnals.) The tune was composed by David N. Johnson, (1922-1987) former 
professor of music at Arizona State University. 


Closing hymn 
“Earth and All Stars” 
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Earth and All Stars 


1 Earth and all _ stars! Come, rush - ing plan -_ ets! 

2 Hail, wind, and rain! Come, blow-ing snow storm! 
3 Trum-pet and pipes! Come, clash-ing cym -_bals! 
4 En-gines and _ steel! Come, pounding ham - _ mers! 


Oh, vic - to ry! Or - der from 

Flow-ers and _ trees! Soft rus - tling dry leaves! 
Harp, lute. and _ lyre! Low hum-ming cel - los! 

Limestone and beams! Strong build-ing work - ers! 
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Refrain 


vel - ous things. 


5 Classrooms and labs! 6 Knowledge and truth! 
Come. boiling test tubes! Come. piercing wisdom! 
Sing to the Lord a new song! Sing to the Lord a new song! 
Athlete and band! Children of God, 
Loud cheering people! dying and rising, 
Sing to the Lord a new song! Refrain Sing to the Lord a new song! Refrain 
© Text: Herbert F. Brokering. b. 1926 EARTH AND ALL STARS 
© Tune: David N. Johnson, 1922-1987 457 457 and refrain 
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Thinking about hymns: 
“Sing to the Lord a new song!” 


What can we give God that he does not already have? We can give 
him our love and trust, our thanks and praise. We can sing him a song 
that is uniquely ours, the response of faith. We can sing him a new song. 

Every song is new to us when we first hear or sing it. There are so 
many that have been composed over thousands of years. Each gener- 
ation can learn the old ones and compose new ones of its own. 

The song of the saints goes on. The glory of God cannot be ex- 
hausted. There is so much to sing about as we contemplate the gifts of 
God we have been discussing these past weeks. 

Now that you have become better acquainted with your hymnal and 
its importance in your corporate and private worship, which gaps would 
you like to see filled with sacred song? 

What have you discovered about worship that you would like others 
in your family and congregation to be aware of? What would you suggest 
to your worship committee that would make worship more meaningful? 

How can your church introduce new hymns to the congregation? 
Why would someone not sing along in worship? What would encourage 
you to sing a new song? 

Now turn to page 89 of this course and rewrite your list of favorite 
hymns. List old or new hymns you have come to know in the past weeks. 
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NOTES 


A. Fill out after session 1 


My five favorite songs (not sacred) 


5. 


My five favorite hymns 
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NOTES 


B. Fill out after session 12 


My five favorite hymns 


5. 


New (to me) hymns | have learned 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


am The following hymn copyrights are acknowledged. Acknowledgments for 
individual hymn stanzas may be found in the text following the quotation of 
the stanza(s). 


Session 1 


“When in Our Music God Is Glorified” 

Text: Fred Pratt Green Copyright ©1972 by Hope Publishing Company. 
Carol Stream, IL 60188. All rights reserved. Used by permission. 

Tune and setting: copyright © 1978 Lutheran Book of Worship. 


Session 2 


“Immortal, Invisible, God Only Wise” 

Setting: copyright © 1969 Concordia Publishing House. 
“God Has Spoken by His Prophets” 

Words: George W. Briggs. Words copyright © 1953. Revised 1981 by 
the Hymn Society, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, TX 76129. All Rights 
reserved. Used by permission. 

Setting: copyright © 1981 Richard W. Gieseke. Used by permission. 


Session 3 

“We Sing the Almighty Power of God” 
Setting: copyright © 1982 Concordia Publishing House. 

“God of the Sparrow” 
Text copyright © 1983 Jaroslav J. Vajda. Used by permission. 
Music copyright © 1983 David Christian. Used by permission. 


Session 4 
“O God of God, O Light of Light” 
Setting: copyright © 1978 Lutheran Book of Worship. 
“The Rescue We Were Waiting For’ 
Text copyright © 1987 Jaroslav J. Vajda. Used by permission. 


Session 5 
“Renew Me, O Eternal Light” 
Setting: copyright © 1982 Concordia Publishing House. 
“Amid the World’s Bleak Wilderness” 
Text, tune, and setting: copyright © 1978 Lutheran Book of Worship. 


Session 6 


“| Am Trusting You, Lord Jesus” 
Setting: copyright © 1978 Lutheran Book of Worship. 
“Our Father, Who from Heaven Above” 
Text and setting: copyright © 1982 Concordia Publishing House. 


Session 8 


“Lord of Our Life” 
Setting: copyright ©1969 Concordia Publishing House. 
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Session 9 

“O Day Full of Grace” 
Text: copyright © 1978 Lutheran Book of Worship. 
Setting: copyright © 1982 Concordia Publishing House. 


Session 10 


“Now the Silence” 

Words: Jaroslav J. Vajda. 

Music: Carl F. Schalk. Copyright © 1969 by Hope Publishing Co., Carol 
Stream, IL 60188. All rights reserved. Used by permission. 

Setting: copyright © Carl F. Schalk. Used by permission. 


Session 11 
“God Who Built This Wondrous Planet” 

Text copyright © 1986, Jaroslav J. Vajda. Used by permission. 

Tune: © Tom Leeseberg-Lange, 1986. Harmonization: Tom Leeseberg- 
Lange and Joanna Lange, 1988. Used by permission. 


Session 12 


“From All That Dwell Below the Skies” 

Setting: Arranged and harmonized by Ralph Vaughan Williams. From the 
English Hymnal by permission of Oxford University Press. 
“Earth and All Stars” 

Text, tune, setting: copyright © 1968 Augsburg Publishing House. Re- 
printed by permission of Augsburg Fortress. 
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